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LETS GET 17 CLEAR... 


“Tt isn’t dim... 
It isn’t foggy anymore. 

“After two years of war, this is how I see it... 
this is how it looks to me from the gunner’s seat 


of anSBD... 
“T’ve seen men and planes and squadrons of 
planes darken the sky and shake the earth with 


the thunder of their motors and their bombs . 


“T’ve seen battleships and fleets of battleships, 


cruisers, destroyers, carriers whipping the sea in 
a welter of white water, drowning all sound with 


the roar of their guns 
“T’ve heard the endless surf beat of attacks that 
roll in and smash at a beachhead again and again 


and then overrun islands and shoals of islands 
with tidal waves of landing craft, tanks and 


“ee 


trucks and men 
“*T’ve seen the power of America at war! 
o« ae 


“And I can see what this same power 
power of free and individual men working to- 
gether . . . the power to produce limitless num- 
bers of things . .. can mean to me... to my folks 
... tomy America after Victory! 

“I see a new America, an America where there 
will always be work to do . . . where there will 
always be a greater future to look forward to... 
where there will always be unlimited opportunity 
for me and every man to dream, to build, to 

along with our country. 


grow... 
““That’s what I see... 


SS 


The Army-Novy “‘E”’ awarded to Nash 
Kelvinator Corp., Propeller Division. 


” 


That’s what I believe must be 
That’s what Victory means to me! 
After Victory we must convert the full force o 
America’s vast productive capacity . .. now 
doubled by the demands of war. . . to produc- 
tion for peace. For in this way Victory can be 
made real for those who are fighting for it... in 
this way America can continue to grow... in 
this way the hopes of all of us can be realized. 
The progress of Nash-Kelvinator before and 
during the war will not stop when war ends. 
Today, we’re building 2,000 h.p. Pratt & Whitney 
supercharged aircraft engines for the Navy’s 
Vought Corsair and Grumman 
Hellcat fighters Hamilton 
Standard propellers for United 
Nations bombers . readying 
production lines for Sikorsky heli- 
copters for the Army Air Forces. 


And when the last war product 
rolls off Nash-Kelvinator’s pro- 
duction lines . every new skill, 
new method, all our new knowl- 
edge, will be applied to the build- 
ing of automobiles, refrigerators 
and electrical appliances. They 
will be better automobiles, better 
refrigerators, better electrical ap- 
pliances than have ever been built 


before. 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


Kenosha Milwaukee DETROIT Grand Rapids Lansing 


Naval Aircrewmen select- 
ed from volunteers af 
Naval Training Stations 
cre now manning the 
guns in the Navy’s great 
new dive bombers and 
torpedo bombers o« 
playing a major part in 
breaking the back of Axis 
sea-air powerin the Pacific. 


00" KELVINATOR LY ~ | 
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In 1896—only 48 years ago—a professor 
in a Pennsylvania medical school read 
a paper on the tomato before a meeting 
of the American Medical Association. 

People who eat tomatoes, he said, 
suffer from “tomato heart,” a form of 
high blood-pressu re. Also to be expected 
are “cold sweats,” “giddiness,” “ringing 
in the ears,” “floating visions, and 
“nervous cyclones.” 


And not so many years earlier, the 
love apple, as the tomato was then 
known, was thought to be poisonous 
and to cause cancer! 


Today more than 600,000 acres of 
tomatoes, rich in vitamins A, B and C, 


are under cultivation by commercial 
growers in this country alone. And the 
U. S. Government has this year recom- 
mended the tomato as the first and most 
essential crop for Victory gardeners. 
The timid and unimaginative are ever 
with us. Almost every new idea of any 
consequenee has a hard row to hoe. 


Yet the greatest business successes of 
this country, and the growth of Amer 
ica itself, have come only by dint of 
daring and imagination in the face of 
difficulties. 

America’s physical frontiers have be- 
come fixed; but there is no limit to the 
new peaks of productivity we can reach 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. 


through our constantly expanding scien- 
tific knowledge, our inventiveness, our 
will to create. 


This is the high responsibility of 
American business and American busi- 
ness leaders 


. to help develop, within 
the framework of a free society, a new 
concept of plenty, new goals of employ- 
ment, new wealth for all! 


Management will mect that challenge. 
And in this great undertaking, advertis 
ing will play a major part. For adver- 
tising can inform, urge, persuade. It 
is a tool of management a tool as 
necessary, and useful, as machinery, or 
accounting, or research. 


Last year’s tomato « rop represented 


a value to the farmer of over $111,000,000. 


Tomato juice, tomato soup, tomato jelly, stewed tomatoes and all kinds 


of tomato salads have added inestimably to the variety of the American 


table. More than 25 million cases of tomato juice and 42 million cases 


7 . ° 
of tomatoes were packed commercially im 1943. 


The love-apple turned out to be not so poisonous, after all! 


H. W. AYER & $0 N, Inc. Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Boston * Honolulu * London 








Civilian production. The Office of Civ- 
vilian Requirements, after a survey, has 
listed the most-needed civilian manufac- 
tured products, and plans to put them into 
limited production as man power and fa- 
cilities become available. The list: 

Wash boilers, carpet sweepers, teaket- 
tles, 
screens, electric heating pads, can openers, 


lawn mowers, radio tubes, window 
alarm clocks, etxension cords, frying pans, 
double boilers, and step-on garbage cans. 

Other developments in civilian goods: 

Electric limited 
electric ranges now are available for ci- 
vilian purchase. They are of the three- 
type. Standard 
four-burner models are to be available at 
the end of the year. 

Electric The War Production 
Board said new electric irons would reach 


ranges. A number of 


burner apartment-house 


irons. 
retailers in about three months. 

Garment hangers. WPB announced in- 
creased production of garment hangers, to 
be made of iron or steel. 


Prices. Retail prices in large cities rose 
slightly between mid-April and mid-May. 
_ There food, clothing, 
house furnishings and miscellaneous items, 


were increases in 
while fuel, electricity and ice declined. For 
all items, the index stood at 125 on May 
15, as compared with 124.5 on April 15 
this vear, 125.1 on May 15, 1943, and 
100.8 in January, 1941. 


Gasoline. The Petroleum Administration 
for War reported that it was increasingly 
apparent that there would be no surplus of 
petroleum products for civilians so long as 
the war lasts. To keep planes in operation 
in Europe, PAW said, it was necessary to 
have a three-month supply of high-octane 
Gs soline on hand and a two month supply 
en route at all times. 


Food outlook. The Department of Agri- 
culture reported that, while most foods 
civilians 
during the summer, a decline is expected 


will be in’ plentiful supply for 


later. The Department forecast a drop in 
both the quantity and quality of meats 
and hinted that a return to rationing may 
be necessary. Shorter civilian supplies of 
s, butter, canned 


milk and eg fruits and 


o 
vegetables, cheese and corn products also 


were forecast. 
( 0coa and chocolate e The War Food 
Administration said the civilian supply of 
cocoa and chocolate products would be 
reduced somewhat in the third quarter of 
this year, as the result of greater military 
requirements and a lack of shipping space 
from some areas. An additional reduction 
was forecast for the fourth quarter. 
Fruits. The Agriculture Department said 
deciduous fruit production this year would 
exceed 1943 by 22 per cent. Peaches and 
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all varieties of cherries are expected to be 
plentiful. The apricot crop appears to be 
a third above average. California figs and 
olives were said to be doing satisfactorily. 


Shoes. The Office of Price Administration 
announced that limited quantities of odd- 
lot shoes are to be sold ration-free from 
July 10 to July 29. Included are men’s 
and women’s shoes of all sizes and youths’ 
and boys’ shoes in sizes one to six. They 
are to be sold at specified price reductions. 


Rationing stamps. The Office of War 
Information issued a resume of rationing 
stamps now valid: 

Sugar. Stamps 30, 31 and 32 are valid 
indefinitely for five pounds of sugar each. 
Sugar stamp 40 is good for five pounds of 
canning sugar until Feb. 28, 1945. 

Meats fats. Red stamps A-8 
through W-8 are valid indefinitely. 

Processed fruits and vegetables. Blue 
stamps A-8 through V-8 are good indefi- 
nitely. 

Gasoline. In the 17 States of the East- 
ern shortage area, A-10 coupons are valid 
through August 8. A-11 
pons are good through June 21. 

Fuel oil. 
valid in all areas through September 30. 
New Period 1 coupons may be used imme- 


and 


Elsewhere, cou- 


Period 4 and 5 coupons are 


diately upon receipt from the local board. 
Shoes. Airplane stamps No. 1 and No 
2 in Book Three are valid indefinitely. 


Disappearing automobiles. Nearly 
4,000,000 motor vehicles went out of use 
in 1942 and 1943, according to the Public 
Roads Administration. The 
based on registration reports from State 


figures were 
authorities. For successive years, registra- 
tions were: 34.461,€18 in 1941, the all-time 
high: 32,582.244 in 1942 and 30,499,608 
in 1943. The largest decreases were in the 
gasoline-shortage States of the East, and, 
particularly, in New York, New 
Hampshire and the District of Columbia. 

Disappearance of cars again is 


more 


raising 
the question of rationing used cars. Some 
dealers request rationing as the only way 
to avoid a black market, now that price 
ceilings have been imposed. 


Lend-Lease. The War Food Administra- 
tration that Lend-Lease food 
deliveries at shipside totaled 654401209 
pounds in April, as compared with 599, 
234,920 pounds in March. By percentages, 
the major products sent to this country’s 


announced 


allies were: dairy and poultry, 12 per cent; 
fats and 
vegetables, 13; 


fruits and 
grain products, 21; sugar, 


meats, 36; oils, 2; 
10: special commodities, 2; tobacco, 1, and 
cotton, 3. The British Empire was the des- 
tination of 62 per cent of the shipments. 
To Russia was assigned 28 per cent. 
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Hurricane in Harness 


Poised on knife-edged supports, the ten- 
foot scale model of a Boeing Flying 
Fortress rides the screaming gale. Engi- 
neers, tense at their control panels, 
watch and check every reaction of the 
sturdy airplane. In an hour they can 
learn more about the flight character- 
istics of a new wing or a new tail design 
than would be revealed in months of 
actual flying. 


The Boeing wind tunnel, in the 
recently dedicated Edmund T. Allen 
Memorial Aeronautical Laboratories at 
Seattle, is capable of speeds in the 700 


mile-an-hour range, approximating the 


speed of sound—four or five times faster 
than a Gulf hurricane or a typhoon. 


A gigantic 16-bladed fan, 24 feet in 
diameter, funnels the air into the “throat” 
of the test section. Power from a rated 
18,000-horsepower synchronous electric 
motor is transmitted to the fan through 
the largest magnetic clutch ever built. 


But speed is only one of the features 
that make this huge structure an ex- 
ceptional contribution to the advance 
ment of aeronautical science. 


Boeing-designed balances of extraor- 
dinary accuracy measure the airplane 
model's performance. The forces of lift, 
drag, yaw, pitch and roll at any given 
airspeed are registered on instruments 
that record variations from fractional 
ounces to 10,000 pounds. 


Buy War Bonds — to Have and to Hold 


The tunnel provides greater accessi- 
bility, utility and ease of operation than 
has ever before been possible. Instanta- 
neous automatic recording of all data in 
numerical form permits immediate com- 
putation and analysis. 


© . . 


The Boeing wind tunnel is now ready 
to help speed the da of Victory. When 
the war is won, it will mean much to 
increased comfort, speed, safety and 
As in the 


past, Boeing leadership in design, engi- 


S 


economy in air transportation. 


neering and manufacturing will set the 


pac e in aeronautical deve lopment of 


peacetime aircraft products. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER # TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
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BOIL IT IN WATER .. 


. COMES OUT STRONG AND FIRM 





POUR GREASE ON IT..... RESISTS PENETRATION 


... Fesists grease 





Imagine a paper that has such great 
wet-strength it can be soaked in water 
indefinitely—or boiled and remain firm 
and strong. Imagine the same paper 
with the ability to resist penetration of 
grease, fats, oil. Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment is just such a paper. It has 
both qualities. 

When foods having moisture or grease 
content need to be kept fresh and appe- 
tizing, Patapar wrappers give them safe 
protection. Products like butter, lard, 
shortening and bacon are wrapped in it. 
So are products requiring a packaging 
material that will withstand high moist 
processing temperatures. Patapar can be 
formed into bags and other shapes or 
laminated to other materials. It can be 
printed with most colorful and attrac- 
tive designs. 


179 TYPES: 


Patapar is produced in a variety of types 
to cover a wide range of situations. All 
in all, 179 types of Patapar have been 
perfected for the different needs of dif- 
ferent industries. 

NOTE: With the present shortage of pulp, 
the manufacture of Patapar is restricted 
to a limited group of weights and fin- 
ishes, and its use is confined to war 
assignments and essential civilian needs. 
However, we welcome inquiries from 
business men who are thinking about 
future packaging needs. 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Patapar 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, according to a Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board decision, rely on 
a State labor law to protect you from fed- 
eral action taken under the Wagner Act. 
The Board holds that State laws must give 
way when the Wagner Act is involved. 


YOU CANNOT establish “priority 
clubs” among your customers to give them 


a favored opportunity to purchase nylon 
stockings when they reappear on the 
market. Office of Price Administration an- 
nounces that such clubs are a violation of 
the nylon hosiery price order. 


* *% * 


YOU CAN, as a small manufacturer, 
produce as much farm machinery, equip- 
ment and repair parts as you are able to 
produce. War Production Board has _ re- 
moved quota restrictions on farm 
items so long as production is made with 
surplus material or materials’ purchased 


these 


on orders rated AA-4 or higher. 
YOU CANNOT, after July 10, charge 


used automobiles than prices 
charged in January, 1944. OPA has placed 
a ceiling on used car prices as of this date. 


more for 


YOU CAN production of non- 
electrical commercial dishwashers on July 
1, at 92 per cent of 1941 production. WPB 
relaxes the limitation order on this equip- 
WPB also will permit production 


to resume on 


resume 


ment. 
commercial 
cooking and plate-warming equipment. 


nonelectrical 


YOU CAN 


the rental value of 


sometimes recover part of 


machinery used on a 
public contract that was delayed as a re- 
sult of a Government stop order on con- 
struction. The U.S. Court of Claims makes 
such an award to one contractor, 


YOU CAN lower 
prices for fresh fruits this year. 
placed fresh apricots, plums, 


count on shippers’ 
OPA has 
sweet cher- 
ries and Italian prunes under ceilings fer 
the first time at prices from 15 to 35 per 
cent below last 


season’s prices, 


News - 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT gq 


Lines 





and administrative decision 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying corporg 
tion taxes on a business trust engaged 
buying and selling securities for the prof 
of its members. Such a trust, a federal 
cuit court holds, is a taxable associatig 





YOU CAN take steps to get an j 
creased quota to produce civilian goods 
vou are a small manufacturer. WPB h 
set forth the procedure to be followed 
applying to Smaller War Plants Corp. f 
obtaining increased quotas. 








YOU CANNOT decrease your out 4 
of knit underwear under last year’s ley 
WPB has directed knit underwear ma 
facturers that production during the thi 
and fourth quarters of this year must 
least be equal to the production in t 
corresponding quarter of 1943. 


YOU CANNOT refuse to restore a j 
to a veteran if he applies within 40 dz 
of his discharge, even though he may ha 
employed elsewhere during t 
40-day period. Selective Service Headqu 
ters states that a veteran is entitled to fi 
re-employment rights whether or not 
has been employed in another position d 
ing the legal 40-day waiting period. 





been 

















YOU CANNOT refuse to pay y 
workers for time spent during their lw 
periods if your plant rules impose tig, 
restrictions on employes’ activities dun 
lunch. A board of the Natio 
War Labor Board so holds in one case. 


regional 


YOU CAN expect to pay lower pri 
for fur skins. OPA has issued a new 1¢ 
lation governing fur prices, estabhis 


ceilings at the highest prices in effeet 
tween Oct. 1, 1941, April 30, 1 
Reductions in the skins are 
pected to be passed on to consumers. 


and 
prices of 


YOU CAN use idle and excess inv 
tories to manufacture furnace scoops @ 
snow shovels. WPB permits resumpi 


of manufacture of these tools. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tuk Untrep S14 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mat 
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A typical Ditto System 1 e Pp U RC H A Ss I N G- Get raw ma- 


used by the Navy war terials into your plant 10 days faster! 
contractors for expe- 


diting shipping, re- 2° PAYROLL —- Obiain all records 


ceiving, and billing. from one single writing! 


3° ORDER - BILLING -Eiimi- 


nate 90 per cent of all typing. 


4¢ PRODUCTION - Save up to 


36 hours getting orders into the shop! 


DITTO, Inc., 2304 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, lll. 


Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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DITTO, Inc. 
2304 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, IIl. 
Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms for 
the following Ditto Systems: 
(Check which System you desire) 
O Payroll O Purchasing 
O Production O Order-Billing 
O Other Systems for 
Company Name 
My name 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY for free 
sample show- 
ing how DITTO 
One-Typing 
Business Sys- 
tems work! 











Lights On! 


From the caves of France, 
And the forests of Norway, 
Out of the wet reeds on a 
Chinese river edge... 

Men will come. 

Free men once more. 

Free because of you. 

Because you, thousands of 
miles away, knew the price of 
your own freedom. 


War Bonds! A few more War 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND 


ockefeller 


Pileze, 


Bonds! Just a few pieces of 
paper. 

But what powerful paper... 
Bullets to stop a leering 
Japanese... 

Bombs to blast the barbed wire 
from the prison camps of 
Europe... 

Planes to tear a path of light 
through the darkness of the 
world! 

Yes, a few pieces of paper. 
But powerful only because your 


ATRPLANE CORPFORATLO 


New York 20, N. Y. 


The New Fairchild Cargo Plane 





name is written on them. 


Without your name on them as 
owner, 


No bullets... 

No bombs... 

No planes... 

No lights... 
Darkness! 

Help back the attack. 
Help turn on the lights. 
Buy more than before! 


yr WAR LOAN 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
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Both wars will continue to go very well; will reflect the overwhelming U.S. 
strength in the air and on the sea, the great U.S. strength on land. 

As things are working out in Europe..... 

Germans are failing to show expected strength. They are lacking in air 
Strength. They are short of man power. They lack mobility. They've hesitated, 
lost the chance effectively to counter first U.S.-British moves in France. 

There will be other landings in the period ahead, other big moves. 

Yet: You must expect that at least two months will be taken up in building 
bases, in moving men and materials from England to these new bases in France. 

Blitzkrieg, if it comes, will be after that; will start in the early autumn. 
This still is the stage of preparation. It is a stage in which U.S.-Britain are not 
showing their full offensive power on land. That stage comes later. It is to be a 
stage in which our side-probably can throw twice the man power, many times the ma- 
chine power that Germany can throw into the decisive battles. 

Everything still points to a windup of this war in 1944, 














In the Japanese war.....AsS a result of Navy moves, Army Air Forces moves: 

From Marianas Islands, U.S. is set: (1) to march 1,500 miles up the ladder of 
islands to Tokyo itself; (2) to strike 1,600 miles westward to Manila. 

From China, U.S. iS set to bomb Japan with its new "Tokyo bombers," its new 
B-29s. All of Japan can be under direct attack before many months have passed. 

It has taken two years to get set, to move forces to basic positions. 

But: From now on, Japan's heart will be exposed. It will be exposed to air 
and surface attack by the Navy, to air attack by Army Air Forces. This war now 
should speed up, it should move at a steadily rising tempo in months ahead. 

Don't be too surprised if the Navy one day should steam to Japan's front door 
to blast Japan's industries by carrier planes or 16-inch guns, if the Navy should 
seek to force Japan's Navy to come out from hiding to take on a fight. 














There is this other point to keep in mind about Japan..... 

No air target in the world is quite as inviting as Japan. Industry in Japan 
is concentrated, exposed, highly vulnerable to air attack. 

No island empire is quite as vulnerable to blockade as the Japanese. Its 
industrial heart depends upon shipping for oil, for food, for fibers, for metals. 
Yet: Japan's shipping soon will be fully exposed to U.S. Navy and Air. 

From the Marianas, the Philippines are in range of the Navy, dead ahead. 
Formosa is in range. So is the China coast. Japan's days, like Germany's, are 
to be numbered. They are numbered by what will develop into a blockade by 
Navy and Air Forces, by a strangulation that is starting now and will progress. 

It_ probably will not reguire invasion of Japan itself to win this war. 














U.S. has something to ponder over in its new B-29, its Superbomber. We told 
you about this bomber last October 22. We reported at that time: 
"Big new B-29s will specialize on Japan. They're in modest production now. 
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NEWScIr Ali--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


They are twice the size of the Flving Fortresses. They can fly from U.S. to Europe 
with full bomb load and return. They mav become known as ‘Tokyo bombers.'" 

That's how it worked out. But remember this..... 

A bomber that can bomb Europe direct from U.S. also can bomb U.S. direct 
from Europe. U.S. Air Forces are unveiling the air power of the future, the 
first real battleships of the air, the weapons other big nations now will copy. 

There can be no discounting the power of these ships, no claim that U.S. can 
isolate itself from the world of air power as now being revealed, no claim that 
a coast line or a mountain range can protect U.S. from attack in the next war. 

And: U.S. may have planes even bigger, even more powerful, on the way. 

Air battleships that can range the world, development of rocket gliders, of 
pilotless planes just hint at the potentialities of air power of the future. 

That's why strategic air forces some day will enjoy relative independence. 
U.S. is moving in that direction in giving control over B-29s to the Chiefs of 
Staff as a group, not to single commanders in the Army or Navy. 








Troubles are not all with war. They're with postwar, with personalities, 
with problems that go with peace, with the shape of a new world organization. 

In the case of Roosevelt vs. France's Gen. Charles de Gaulle..... 

U.S. probably is strengthening de Gaulle's political influence in France, 
probably is deepening French nationalism by refusing to bow to the General. 

Yet: Mr. Roosevelt cannot shift power to de Gaulle unless he modifies his 
terms, unless he recognizes that France owes something to U.S. for saving her. 
U.S. officials are deeply annoyed at French legalisms, at formal attitudes ina 
period when American lives are being given to shove Germans out of France. 

We give you the background of this whole story on page 19. 








When it comes to the ideas of Henry Wallace about British-Dutch colonies..... 

U.S. Vice President spoke by the official book when he said Asia could not 
exist "half slave" and "half free," when he implied that U.S. expected that the 
British and Dutch would fix dates for freeing their Far Eastern colonies. 

That_is Mr. Roosevelt's attitude, too. It fits in with the U.S. policy of 
championing the right of people everywhere to independence and freedom. 

Yet: The Wallace statement on the Pacific is embarrassing to the British and 
the Dutch. It pleases the Chinese. It shows that, under Mr. Roosevelt, U.S. 
Far Eastern policy is not imperialistic as it relates to peoples. Its effects 
can be important over the longer range, can start a ferment. 








As for the U.S. plan for a new world organization..... 

Mr. Roosevelt's plan for a new League is very modest, very limited in scope. 

There's to be an annual meeting of the Big Four, with some other smaller 
nations admitted. There is to be a court to pass on disputed points. 

However: There is no plan for a secretariat, no plan for a central meeting 
place, no machinery that would permit bureaucratic maneuvering and political 
bickering. It's to be a sort of world Pan American Union. 

Emphasis really would be on creating world economic authorities, not ona 
world political authority. There would be an International Monetary Fund, an 
International Commodity Pool, an International Investment Bank, etc., not just a 
League of Nations to serve as a legislative debating society. 

The President's idea for a new League probably won't stir much opposition. 











A Dewey-Warren ticket still seems most likely to come from the Republican 
convention. The lines appear to be drawn in that way. Ohio's Bricker is coming 
up, but probably lacks time and organization to get the convention votes. 

Roosevelt and Wallace are in line again for the Democratic ticket. 





See also pages ll, 14, 53. 
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Clock-watching ... 


on company time 


...and paid to do it! 


At NBC, keeping a constant eye on 
the time isn’t an office weakness. Far 
from it! It’s an exacting job—a job to 
be done as conscientiously as any 
other, because in no other business is 
split-second accuracy more important. 


At NBC there are men who have the 
task of traveling from studio to studio, 
in and out of control rooms, faithfully 
making all the rounds, to look clocks 
in the face and check their behavior. 

Some might think that unnecessary 
because the hundreds of NBC clocksare 
electrically synchronized with a mas- 
ter control system that does not vary 
more than one-third of a second a day. 


Stay tuned to the 


But the clock-watcher with his master 
timepiece is a double check against 
possible mechanical failure . . .just one 
more precaution in avoiding error... 
just another example of the attention 
NBC gives to the “‘little things’: that 
make the big things possible. 


* * 


The accomplishments that have earned 
NBC its recognition as America’s 
Number One Network are the sums of 
a multitude of small tasks that get 
great attention . . . small tasks which 
are combined with the efforts of the 
advertisers who use its services with 
the result that NBC is “the Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


America’s No. 1 Network 


National Broadcasting Company 


it’s a National Habit 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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“When Silence Was Golden’... 


a 


Aboard the U.S. 5S. Trout 


ILENTLY the submarine ‘‘Trout”’ crept into 
Corregidor with a precious load of ammuni- 
tion and silently she lay under the very noses of 
the enemy as she loaded gold, passengers, and 
papers of state. ‘“‘Her softly purring engines 
could hardly be heard a dozen feet 
away,’’ said one of her passengers. 
Silence was her protection, and 
the silence of her engines was a 
matter of precision and care by 
those who built them. 
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TRAP FOR THE NAZIS? 
OUR DRIVE IN FRANCE 


Unfolding of Strategy to Envelop and Destroy Enemy Piecemeal 


Five routes of attack open 
to Allies. Preparations for 
major blow on Western Front 


A master plan of envelopment now is 
going into use against the Germans on 
the new Western Front. That plan takes 
a leaf from German strategy and applies 
it in reverse to Germany. It seeks to break 
the Nazis’ western defense force into sec- 
tions, and then to envelop and destroy 
the segments until the entire German war 
machine is wrecked. 

What invasion of 
Normandy, therefore, is expanding into 
all-out war. That 
officially to be 
landings to smash new openings in 


began as a limited 
invasion is announced 
only a beginning. More 
Nazi 
promised by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. A general offensive 
against Germany is on the way. 

Allied success in such an offensive could 
mean a victorious ending of the war in 
Europe this year. And experience in Nor- 
mandy has exposed weaknesses that make 
Germany very vulnerable to well-planned 
attack. In rapid moves, the Allies broke 
through the Atlantic Wall, established firm 
beachheads, built up powerful forces and 
advanced on a steadily expanding front 
into Normandy before German reserves 
could be marshaled in sufficient strength 
to drive the Allies back into the sea. 

Thus, the Allies now have their own 
counterpart of Germany’s historic strategy 


coast defenses are 


of destroying an opposing force, segment 
by segment. The new plan differs from the 
German type of flank attack that in two 
wars swung through Belgium and North- 
ern France. The and British 
can strike anywhere they choose along the 
whole perimeter of Germany’s western de- 
fenses. Allied forces that break through 
have a chance to turn and pin the Ger- 
mans against those defenses. The map on 
pages 12 and 13 shows lines of attack that 
are open to the Allies. 

One route already is being opened 
through Normandy. That is the path of 


Americans 
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THE MASTER RACE MEETS THE MASTER PLAN 
- +. simple—Nazis dead or captured mean more than miles 


an advancing wedge that could cut the 
Nazi defense system in two. 

A second route extends from the Medi- 
terranean up the Rhone River Valley. 

A third strikes northeastward from the 
Bay of Biscay near Bordeaux. 

A fourth points from the so-called in- 
vasion coast across Northern France and 
the Low Countries toward 
gateway city of Cologne. 

A fifth goes past Helgoland and Den- 
mark’s southern border to the mouth of 
the Elbe, and thence into Germany itself 
toward Hamburg and Berlin. 

And now, with Allied landings 
succeeding, and more promised, the dan- 
gers that confront the Germans are coming 
for the first time fully into view. 

To defend all five of those routes, the 
Germans have a total of only about 60 


Germany’s 


some 


divisions. At the very most, no more than 
30 of those divisions can be spared safely 
for action on the Normandy front. Of 
that number, about 20 divisions now are 
ranged against the Allies. So, this early 
in the game, the Germans are shaving 
close to the danger line in stripping other 
fronts to strengthen Normandy defenses. 

But, instead of providing a way out of 
Germany’s difficulties, her efforts to com- 
bat invasion are only increasing the strain 
at her most vulnerable point, which is her 
shortage of man power. The attrition of 
man power on the Eastern and Southern 
fronts has been her greatest danger. Now 
it is spreading to the Western front. 

On this new front, the Americans and 
British are starting a process of chewing up 
German forces in ceaseless fighting. The 
Germans have lost the equivalent of at 
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least two divisions in killed, captured and 
disabled, and other divisions are crippled or 
badly mauled. On their side, the Allies are 
have 


standing their share of losses, but 


huge unused reserves of fresh troops to 
throw into action. Thus, the opening of a 
Western Front is precipitating a first-rate 
man-power crisis for Germany. 

Yet all their expenditure of blood and 
treasure in Normandy are giving the Ger- 
mans no assurance that they can smash, 
or even check, the Allies’ drive. In fact, 
the evidence of the fighting points to con- 
tinued Allied success. Here is a bird’s-eye 
view of German weaknesses and difficul- 
ties that the invasion has revealed: 

On the land, those weaknesses are most 
startling, for Germany’s land power has 
been considered her greatest strength. 
Much weakness has been due to paralysis 
of the railroad system and damage to the 
system in the battle the 
result of bombing. The Germans have 
failed to get their strategic reserves up to 
the lines fast enough. ; 

Thus, the Germans have been compelled 
to rush in their forces piecemeal, a tre- 
mendous disadvantage. Tank infantry has 
been forced to fight as ordinary infantry, 


road area, as 


another waste. Paratroops have been put 
to purely defensive uses against previous 
landings of American paratroops, resulting 
in exceptional German losses. Large pro- 
portions of local troops have been Czechs 
and Poles, impressed into duty, lacking 
interest in the German cause and ready to 
quickly. Hitler’s “S.S.” Elite 
Guards, once 100 per cent Nazi Party men, 
Also, 
they include many boys who are fanatical, 
best 
while fighting well, are 


surrender 


now are diluted with nonmembers. 


but not old enough to be fighters. 
Even the veterans, 
handicapped by lack of air support. 
These weaknesses help to explain why 
day after day went by without develop- 
ment of a sweeping German counter- 
attack. All the while, the Allies were build- 
ing up their power to resist such an attack 
Once the Allies 


seemed to have an advantage in fire power 


bevond the beaches, 


as high as two to one at some points. They 


uncovered new and powerful weapons, in- 


cluding rocket-firing planes and flame 
throwers able to squirt jellied gasoline with 
uncanny accuracy 180 feet, three times 


Proof of 
German shortages of gasoline, oil and motor 
Allied soldiers. Fur- 


ther experience also has amplified earlier 


the range of earlier weapons. 


vehicles was found by 


reports of other German weaknesses. 
On the sea, the Germans’ failure to 
fight effectively light forces 


and submarines against the invasion arma- 


with surface 
da is having important consequences, The 
British and American navies have proved 
their ability to blast out the Nazis’ strong- 
est shore defenses, and to support Allied 
troop movements many miles inland. The 
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Allied navies are tightening their control 
of the waters right to Nazi shores. That 
control assures continued bulk movement 
of all supplies and reinforcements to the 
Allies’ invasion forces. It carries the further 
promise that the Allies can make new 
landings almost anywhere they choose. 

In the air, the Germans are bringing 


their rocket-propelled gliders into a 
counteroffensive against England. But, 


meanwhile, at the front the American and 
British air forces have been fulfilling one 
after another the roles assigned to them 
in isolating the battle area, in softening 
up the Germans, in providing air cover for 
surface ships and in giving direct support 
to ground forces in the fighting. While 
Germany puts to use her secret weapon 


from mainland bases, which themselves 
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— 


are open to attack, the power of her air 
force, itself, decline. This 
means that even greater freedom is coming 
to the Allies in the use on a grand scale of 
airplanes, gliders and parachutes to rush 


continues to 


air-borne troops to the most critical points. 

In sum, superior mobility in the air, un 
the sea and on the land belongs to the 
Allies. That factor of mobility is basic in 
the German strategy of breaking an enemy 
force into segments, for piecemeal de- 
struction. The factor vital 
place in the master plan of action that now 
is beginning to unfold for the Allies. The 
ability to get to each critical point first 
with the most men is taken to mean that 
the Germans will not be able to stop the 
Allied forces that are pushing ahead in 
Normandy. That is the probability that 
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opens the door to the Allied strategy of 
envelopment on the Western Front. Thus: 

If the Americans and British can win 
decisively in Normandy, then the way into 
the interior of France will be open. Once 
they have pushed inland from the Nor- 
mandy Peninsula, the Allied will 
be free to swing north to encircle Le 
Havre, can swing south to outflank Brest, 
or can push ahead to envelop the Nazi 
defenders of Paris. 

More landings to the South and to the 
North can give still greater play to the 
strategy of breaking up the German Army 
of the West, and of smashing that Army 
section by section. That Army may be 
destroyed before it can retreat to Ger- 
many, or to protection of the Maginot 
Line. As General Eisenhower says, it will 


forces 


S 


ae : 


s GERMANY ‘ 


have to fight on the perimeter, and there 
it may be cut up, worn out, disheartened 
between. 

More weeks of fighting will be required 
before the stage of general offensive opera- 
tions will be due. These also will be weeks 
of building up supply lines, and of massing 
men, weapons and ammunition for action 
on a grand scale. 

Capture and expansion of every deep- 
water port within reach, including Le 
Havre and Brest, as well as Cherbourg, 
logically may be attempted by the Allies 
as part of the period of preparation for 
a general offensive. 

The job of taking and developing neces- 
sary ports, repairing damages and install- 
ing special facilities would be forerunner 
of an even bigger task. That is the trans- 


-, 





North Sea 


port by ship to France of mountains of 
supplies now in England and the United 
States, which would be needed to support 
an all-out offensive. These supplies would 
include locomotives, freight cars, tank cars, 
bridging materials and huge fleets of trucks 
needed to restore a transportation system 
from port to battle areas 

September may prove to be a month of 
the most expansive military operations 
When 
the time comes for a showdown, all Ameri- 
ca’s preparations and all the Allies’ latent 
capacity for mobile operations by air, sea 
and land can be expected to result in a 
blitz of unprecedented force and speed 

Then is when the plan to envelop and 
destroy the German armies will make its 
play for a quick ending war. 


American forces ever have seen. 
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CARRYING THE WAR TO JAPAN: 
OUR TIGHTENING NET OF STEEL 


Air Onsiaught at Home, Invasion of Marianas Bring Knockout Closer 


Army-Navy spearhead 
directed at early moves 
on Philippines and Tokyo 


America’s real offensive now is closing 
in on Japan. The Japanese war machine 
henceforth will be compelled to fight for its 
life in Japan’s home waters, on the soil 
of Japan’s own islands, and in the skies 
over the home factories that keep Japan 
fighting. Chances are that her days of 
carrying on the war are strictly numbered. 

By air, America’s new B-29 superbomb- 
ers have under way an offensive that will 
grow to great proportions against Japan’s 
vital and vulnerable war industries. 


On land, invasion of Saipan in the 
Marianas gives America a foothold on 


Japan’s most strategic island group. These 
islands are steppingstones to Tokyo, less 
than 1,500 miles away. As the map shows, 
they are about an equal jump from the 
Philippines. These bases are within good 
bombing range of Japan’s key industries. 
The move on them is a crucial part of the 
drive on both Japan and the Philippines. 

By sea and air, the U.S. Navy has seized 
control of vast reaches of the Pacific, ex- 
tending from the Kurile Islands on the 
North to the Marianas on the South and 
even thrusting into the Bonin Islands, which 
lead like achain from the Marianas toJapan. 

Meanwhile, on her other flank in China, 
progress is being made in spite of Japan’s 
ominous offensive that is designed to knock 
China out of the war before direct supply 
lines from America can close in from 
for the tighter encirclement of Japan. 


Asia 


In China, bases with long runways for 
America’s new superbombers have been 
built by hand labor of 430,000 Chinese. 
Moreover, an oil pipe line into China is 
announced to be 
project’ which becomes of obvious 
importance. America’s 14th Air Force is 
ably aiding the fight to block Japan’s at- 
tempt to seize Free China’s main railroad, 
to cut and to knock 
America’s air bases before ali-out 


under construction, a 


how 


China in two out 
bomb- 
ing of Japan can begin. Progress is being 
made in North Burma in clearing Japanese 
from the route of the new highway link 
with the Burma Road. 

In sum, the campaign against Japan 1s 
developing on all sides. Great campaigns 
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that will strike at Japan’s points of great- 
est weakness are in store for this year. The 
definite prospects of those campaigns are 
back of President Roosevelt’s prediction 
that Japan will be forced to unconditional 
surrender or national suicide much sooner 
than had been expected. Here is a closer 
look at the meaning of events: 

Blockade by air. The crash of bomvps 
among the mills of Japan’s key steel city 
of Yawata sounds the knell of her com- 
parative immunity from direct attack. 

Blockade of Japan by air has begun in 
earnest with the opening of the bombing 
campaign. Appearance in force over Japan 
of the new super-Fortresses is a turning 
point in the war for the Japanese. 

This appearance that 


means America 
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now has solved the problem of building a 
superbomber with range so great as to 
nullify the protection of distance that 
Japan hitherto has enjoyed. Their bomb- 
load capacity, greater than that of any 
other plane in existence, enables these 
super-Fortresses to bring against Japan an 
attack comparable in intensity with the 
bombing offensive against Germany. Fail- 
ure of Japanese fighter planes to penetrate 
the hail of .50-caliber bullets and 20-mm. 
cannon shells of these new flying battle- 
ships shows that Japan will have a poor 
chance t fight off the bombing offensive, 
Finally, the new 
bombers to the American high command 
as the 20th Air Force assures their unified 
and effective with 


direct assignment of 


use in combination 
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TO MANILA — 1,600 MILES 
(Marianas Landing Puts Manila Within Combat 
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FORTRESS ABOVE SUPER-FORTRESS 


a 





Boeing photo 


Americans didn‘t mind letting the Japanese get the story before they did 


American sea, land and air power. The 
super-Fortresses thus become an important 
strategic unit, under central 
command and available for concentration 
against any target anywhere in the world. 

And now the most vulnerable and vital 


operating 


targets in the world are being assigned to 
the new bombing fleet. Japan’s defenses 
are not too effective. Of the four missing 
bombers, one was shot down by antiair- 
craft fire, but none by Japanese aircraft, 
though the flight must have passed within 
easy fighter-plane range of sea, air and 
military bases. Thus, Japan’s heavily con- 
centrated war industries are exposed. The 
nature of the targets suggests that Japan 
could be bombed out of the war. 

The steel industry, with only about one 
tenth of America’s capacity, limits every 
type of heavy production for war. The Im- 
perial Iron and Steel Works at Yawata, 
largest in Japan, was the big bombers’ first 
target and was badly damaged. Other steel 
centers are Kobe and Osaka. Steel may 
turn out to be Japan’s Achilles’ heel. 

Shipbuilding, falling further and further 
behind in the against sinkings by 
American submarines, is a natural target. 
The industry is centered in Yokosuka, 
Nagasaki, Sasebo, Kure, Kobe and Osaka. 
Lack of ships alone could defeat Japan. 

Aircraft production is another point of 
great vulnerability, as the steady decline 
of Japan’s air power shows. Now her air- 
plane plants, centered in Tokyo, Osaka 
and Nagoya, are potential targets. Japan 
is brought close to disaster in the air. 

Other war industries are heavily con- 
centrated in the parts of Japan on Hon- 
shu, Kyushu and Shikoku that are acces- 
sible from bombing bases in China and the 
Marianas. Her tank works, arsenals, syn- 
thetic oil plants, textile centers and Navy 
yards are conveniently placed for bomb- 
ing. The flimsy construction of her cities 


race 
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puts them in jeopardy of conflagrations. 
All told, bombing places Japan’s whole war 
effort in danger. Southward, in the Mari- 
anas, another danger is materializing. 
Blockade by sea. With one 1,500-mile 
stride across the Pacific, the United States 
Navy lands a force on Saipan Island in 
the Marianas, another 
the Battle of the Pacific. 
The Marianas are the logical spring- 
board for offensives in two vital directions, 
northward to Japan and westward to the 
Philippines. Manila itself is only 1,600 
miles from Saipan. Possession of this key 
island will be a plain signal that an Ameri- 
can drive back the Philippines is 
coming next. That drive will be_a partner- 
ship affair between the Navy “and Gen 
Douglas MacArthur’s Army forces now 
getting ready in the New Guinea area. 


grave danger is 


into 


At a single stroke, possession of Saipan 
will cut off Japan from all her remaining 
the Pacific. Nearby 
Guam will come back into American hands. 
The bases of Truk and Ponape in the Caro- 
line Islands, Rabaul on New Britain, 
Kavieng on New Ireland Island, bases in 
the Palau Islands, on Yap and on other 
scattered islands of the Central Pacific will 
be cut off from direct contact by sea with 
Japan. Forces of perhaps 300,000 manning 


bases in Southwest 


those bases will be left to disintegrate or 
die, without shipments of food or supplies 

But tightening of the blockade by sea 
against Japan itself will be a crowning re- 
sult of seizure of Saipan as a base. The 
Marianas are a natural starting point for 
such a blockade and for a naval offensive 
against the Imperial fleet. For months, that 
fleet has been on the run or in hiding. But 
now the prospective drive into the Philip- 
pines threatens to cut off Japan from all 
sources in the Indies or in Southeast Asia 
of basic materials, including oil, iron ore, 
tin, rubber and metals that are needed to 


keep the fleet going. So Japan’s fleet soon 
will be forced to fight or to quit. 

The Navy’s great mobile bases, includ- 
ing floating drydocks, enable the Fleet to 
make rapid and efficient use of anchorages 
such as are afforded by the Marianas. 

From Saipan, American submarines 
can step up the campaign that already has 
sunk or damaged more than 750 Japanese 
ships of all types. From there, Japan’s 
naval will be within range of sea 
and air attack. Most of her cities are on 


bases 
the seacoast, virtually within. range of 
the U. S. prac- 
ticable targets for airplanes from the sev- 
eral dozen U.S. 


Navy big guns, and are 
aircraft carriers that now 
All told, Japanese 


sea and air power are being driven back 


are based in the Pacific 


into one small corner of the Pacific near- 
And, naval war 
on an unprecedented scale is in prospect 
against 


est the homeland. now, 


the bases, sources and remaining 
implements of that power 

Thirty months’ transformation. 
Japan disabled most of the Pacific battle 
ship fleet at Pearl Harbor and plunged into 
a succession of brilliant victories that were 


Since 


to give her an empire, her war outlook has 
undergone a complete reversal 

Thirty months ago, Russia was totter- 
ing, England was losing, America was un- 
prepared and Germany looked like a sure 
winner. So Japan sought to cash in, with 
an easy victory as an ally of victorious 
Germany. And, if she could have had a 
decade to build up a heavy industry on the 
basis of her captured resources, Japan’s 
gamble might have paid out. But, when a 
rapid decline of Germany set in, that 
chance of a long breathing spell for Japan 
evaporated. Lacking the industrial foun- 
dations for a war against fully mobilized 
America, Japan from that time on has 
been facing the prospect of decisive defeat. 
And now is fast becoming a reality. 
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G.O.P.’S SEARCH FOR UNITY 


Moves for Preconvention Agreement on Candidates and Platform 


Uncertainty over whether 
Mr. Willkie will co-operate 
with the party’s program 


party” for their fourth try at beating 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. They want to bring 
out of their Chicago convention a candi- 
date and a platform that will set every 
Republican to working. But they have no 
promises of co-operation from Wendell 
Willkie, who led their ticket four years ago. 

At the edge of convention, the Republi- 
cans think the bulk of their party would 
follow Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of 
New York, Governor John W. Bricker, of 
Ohio, or Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. 
Republican leaders have drafted the main 
points of a platform that they believe hits 
a broad middle ground of party opinion. 

Governors Dewey and Bricker hold the 
edge over all other aspirants for the presi- 
dential nomination as the delegates head 
for And, figures 
claims vary, Governor Dewey has a lead 
Bricker. But the New 
Yorker does not have enough pledged and 
certain delegates to assure him a_first- 
ballot The Ohio 
has been gaining steadily in recent weeks. 

More than half of the 1,058 dele- - 


Chicago. though and 


over Governor 


nomination. Governor 


nomination. But the fascination of an 
East-West combination might team the 


New York Governor with California’s Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren. In spite of his asser- 
tions that he is not a candidate, Warren 
sentiment has grown steadily. 

Whether Mr. Willkie will support the 
ticket still is a puzzle. He is giving no 
commitments, has been silent since Gov. 
Dewey, without campaigning, captured the 
bulk of the Wisconsin delegation for which 
Mr. Willkie had campaigned. And Mr. 
Willkie is hinting broadly that the plat- 
form toward which party leaders are lean- 
ing is not liberal enough to suit him. 

Mr. Willkie and the party leaders are 
further apart than they ever have been, 
and their relations never were close. Mr. 
Willkie has expressed his dislike for their 
policies. Their disposition now is to ignore 
him. He was not consulted about conven- 
tion plans, and few are inclined to ask him 
to support the candidate. The most they 
can hope for from him is silence, and they 
hardly expect to get that. 

The platform may draw Mr. Willkie into 
the picture. He is being given a chance to 
be heard before the resolutions committee 
at Chicago. His own views come closer to 
fitting a New Deal type of liberalism than 
do those of most party leaders. He favors 


a strong central government; the platform 
is pointed toward a broad restoration of 
States’ rights. 

Much of Mr. Willkie’s creed is being 
ignored in the formulation of the platform, 
Several sections of the Republican cam- 
paign document for 1944 already have been 
worked out by separate committees, which 
have been working on specific subjects for 
the last nine months. Governors, Senators 
and Representatives have hammered into 
shape the working foundation for the plat- 
form. Their ideas are being turned over to 
the resolutions committee at Chicago this 
week. 

On foreign affairs, the two parties 
steadily are closing the gap between them. 
The plan for postwar world security out- 
lined last week by President Roosevelt is 
not far removed from the type of platform 
declaration that Republicans have in mind. 
Working forward from the policy outlined 
by their advisory council at Mackinac 
Island, Mich., last September, they now 
are aiming at declarations favoring: 

A war to conclusive victory; disarming 
and disorganizing Axis armies; preventing 
the Axis from building arms factories; 
keeping a well-trained and well-equipped 
American defense force; eeffctive co-opera- 
tion by the U.S. with other nations to 
prevent aggression and _ maintain 





gates are going to Chicago unbound 
to any strong candidate. They will 
the first ballot 
sons, unless a Dewey ground swell sets 
in. Such a situation develops dark 
horses. It was out of this kind of situ- 
that Mr. Willkie plucked a 
nomination in 1940. Some Republi- 
cans still are hoping that convention 


vote on for favorite 


ation 


circumstances might produce a situa- 
tion out of which Senator Taft would 
emerge as the nominee. 

Friends of Governor Dewey pre- 
dict that the New Yorker will win a 
quick perhaps on the 
first ballot. They point to his strength 


nomination, 


in the primaries as evidence of a popu- 
lar demand for him. Talk of a “ 
Dewey” movement is more a hope in 
the 

than 


stop- 


candidates 
a real effort that is being put 
forth among the delegates. Many in- 
fluential 
mood to accept Mr. Dewey. 


minds of opposing 


Republicans now are in a 





The drive for a first-ballot nomina- 
tion could produce a Dewey-Bricker 
ticket. Efforts now are being made to 





permanent peace with organized jus- 
tice; use of sanctions other than force 
to maintain the peace, and implement- 
ing the major promises of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

On domestic affairs, the prograin 
taking shape covers the whole realm 
of home-front problemé, of social wel- 
fare and security, finance, taxation 
and money, reform of government ad- 
ministration, labor and agriculture. A 
few of the major points are: 

More of State and local 
governments; take government out of 
private industry; end war controls and 
emergency powers as soon as possible; 
full production for agriculture and in- 
dustry; eliminate unnecessary bureau- 
cratic regulations of the individual 
and of business; revise the tax system 
to stimulate the flow of capital to in- 
dustry; have industry provide employ- 
ment; freedom of individual 


freedom 





enter- 


prise. 

Republicans think their platform 
will fit the wishes of the party. They 
hope it and the ticket will attract 





draw the Bricker strength into the 


Dewey movement to win a first-ballot 
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Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


O0-0-O—A BOOBY TRAP! 


enough votes to put Mr. Roosevelt 
out of the White House. 
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General’s insistence upon 
recognition. U.S. wish to let 
people choose government 


One of the strange stories of this war 
volves around the struggle between this 
country’s President Roosevelt and Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, of France. As a result 
of that struggle, France is coming to life 
gain as an independent nation under un- 
ysual circumstances. 

No French Army units, as such, shared 
in the first landing on the soil of metro- 
plitan France. After four years under 
Germany’s heel, the French tricolor rose 
again, but with only American, British 
and Canadian troops on hand to see its 
ise. Then, hardly had these troops es- 
tablished themselves on the beaches before 
Mr. Roosevelt and General de Gaulle were 
arguing publicly about validity of the U.S.- 
oiginated French francs that invading 
troops carried with them. French officers, 
rho supposedly were to accompany U.S.- 
British civil administrators into France, 
were ordered by Gen. de Gaulle not to go. 
No public comment has come from Mr. 
Roosevelt, but General de Gaulle’s action 
has added to the indignation of American 
officials. The point is made that, at a time 
when American and British troops are 
giving their lives to drive the Germans 
fom France, and France at last has hope 
of regaining her place as a free nation, 
General de Gaulle is standing on formality 
and denying aid. The liberation of France, 
instead of being hailed by French leaders 
as a cause for rejoicing, is going ahead 
under a cloud of controversy. 

This situation calls for explanation. It 
isa situation that has been developing for 
four years. Its effects will be felt in the 
months of war ahead, as well as in what 
follows the war. At stake is rule of 44,000,- 
000 Frenchmen, about to be liberated, and 
of a French empire that circles the globe. 
At stake, too, is nearly $3,000,000,000 
worth of French gold. 

Two phases of the situation are these: 
Military operations. There is no argu- 
ment over the part being taken by French 
forces in the Allied military campaign. 
French divisions have distinguished them- 
selves as part of the Allied armies fighting 
in North Africa and Italy. Other French 
divisions, says General de Gaulle, soon will 
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be fighting in metropolitan France. The 
French underground, as far as is known, 
is carrying out instructions from the Allied 
commander, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
transmitted by General de Gaulle. 

Civil administration. Here is the crux of 
the argument. Last April, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, in his speech on U.S. 
foreign policy, said: “We are disposed to 
see the French Committee of National 
Liberation exercise leadership to establish 
law and order under the supervision of the 
Allied Commander in Chief.” It is over the 





GENERAL DE GAULLE AND FREE FRENCHMEN 


HURDLES FOR LIBERATED FRANCE: 
CONFLICTS OF MEN AND POLICIES 


Roosevelt-de Gaulle Clash Over Civil Rule, Bases and Currency 


nicipal councils that held office in 1939 
would be restored, except that members 
who collaborated with the Germans would 
not be included. Vacancies would be filled 
by special elections. 

Sovereignty. While the current argu- 
ment centers around civil administration, 
the real issue is over recognition of the de 
Gaulle group as the government of France. 
Last August, Gen. de Gaulle’s Committee 
was recognized by the U.S. as administer- 
ing French overseas territories. Now, how- 
ever, the General asserts that he is presi- 






ee . 


—European 


. .. would they stand on ceremony or liberated soil? 


method of carrying out that policy that 
the President and Gen. de Gaulle disagree. 

The Allied plan for civil administration 
of France called for authority to be exer- 
cised by U.S. and British officers, with 
French officers assisting. This plan sup- 
posedly was accepted by Brig. Gen. Joseph 


Pierre Koenig, assistant chief of the 
French general staff. But General de 


Gaulle rejected it when he reached London. 

In place of the plan he rejected, General 
de Gaulle has his own plan for civil ad- 
ministration of France. He is designating 
French civil administrators for the newly 
liberated territory, with instructions to 
apply the laws of the Third French Re- 
public. Under the de Gaulle plan, the mu- 


dent of the provisional government of 
France, and demands reco~nition as such 

Associates of General de Gaulle contend 
that the government of 


France by any foreign power violates in- 


control of civil 
ternational law, and that France is being 
treated by the U.S. Britain as an 
enemy country, rather than as an ally 
They ask whether France still is consid- 
ered a sovereign, friendly nation. 
President Roosevelt, on the other hand, 
has said repeatedly that the U.S. will im- 
government on the 


and 


pose no people of 
France, and will give them an opportunity 
to choose their own government as soon as 
they are free. The U.S. position is that if, 


as General de Gaulle claims, a majority of 
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the people of France are supporting him, 
he has nothing to worry about for the fu- 
ture. 

General de Gaulle’s experience with 
President Roosevelt. Antagonism of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle toward President Roosevelt 
goes back to the period when the U.S. 
was maintaining close relations with Vichy, 
and General de Gaulle was directing the 
French from 
London. A series of episodes led to fric- 
tion between the two. One was the U.S. 
rebuke when Free French forces seized the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. An- 
other was U.S. cultivation of the late Ad- 
miral Darlan and other collaborationists 
at the time of the invasion of North Africa. 
Then there was the U.S. effort to build up 
Gen. Henri Giraud—an effort that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle construed as aimed at weak- 
ening his own position. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
have explained that the U.S. policy toward 
Vichy was simply one of expediency, in- 


Free resistance movement 


tended to prevent German capture of the 
French fleet and all of French Africa. 
Nevertheless, among General de Gaulle’s 
followers there lingers a suspicion that the 
U.S. still wants to deal with Vichy col- 
-laborationists in France. 

President Roosevelt’s experience with 
General de Gaulle. Antagonism of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt toward General de Gaulle 
appears to date from the meeting at Casa- 
blanca early in 1943. 

At that the President tried to 
bring about a friendly understanding be- 
tween Gaulle and General 
Giraud. General de Gaulle’s attitude, how- 
ever, was so unbending that the President 
formed an unfavorable impression. This 
was deepened General de Gaulle 
deprived General Giraud of any real au- 
thority over the French military forces, 
and the latter resigned. Summary trial and 
execution of a former French collaboration- 
ist raised questions in Washington. Among 
to the President, fears are 
expressed that General de Gaulle is ambi- 


time, 


General de 


when 


persons close 
“man on horseback” 
France that is to rise. 

Clash of policies. Not all of the struggle 
between President Roosevelt and General 
de Gaulle is a clash of personalities. It re- 


tious to become the 
in the new 


lates to policies as well. 

On currency, President Roosevelt holds 
that the special money carried by invasion 
troops is as essential as ammunition, and 
that it has behind it the authority of the 
Allied Gaulle holds 
that the U.S. had no right to issue French 
currency, and that free spending by Allied 
soldiers in France is likely to add to the 
problem of inflation. 

On colonies, the Roosevelt position is 
that French possessions should be so han- 
dled in the future as not to be a menace 


armies. General de 
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TEARS, 


to U.S. 


Gaulle wants no impairment of French 


and world security. General de 


sovereignty over the old French empire. 
He feels that his own record in trying to 
keep French Indo-China, New Caledonia, 
Dakar, Martinique and Madagascar out of 
Axis hands cannot be assailed. 

The part played by Mr. Churchill. Out- 
wardly, Prime Minister Churchill is sup- 
porting the Roosevelt toward 
France. But British newspapers are cam- 


policy 


paigning for recognition of General de 
Gaulle, apparently without rebuke from 
Mr. Churchill. British look 
France as a pillar of a new Western Euro- 
pean bloc that they hope to form, and they 
look upon the French empire as a partner 
with the British Empire in world affairs. 


leaders upon 





CHEERS, 


—Wide World 


1940 


They want to co-operate closely with the 
French people in the restoration of French 
economic life—a problem that will press 
for solution as soon as the soil of France 
is freed. 

A three-way decision. The whole situa- 
tion now is before Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Churchill and General de Gaulle for de- 
cision. Circumstances are forcing them to 
review their policies, in the light of the ef- 
fects of those policies on the course of the 
war, on relations among the U.S., Britain 
and France after the war and on plans for 
assuring future world peace. As things now 
stand, the recent apparent trend toward 
agreement suddenly has become a trend 
toward disagreement, with the outlook for 
the new France uncertain. 


-Official U.S. Navy Photo 
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BORING PROBLEM SOLVED by a gunfire control 


Boring heavy armament parts is 
a tough, rugged job. Yet certain 
operations require the most accu- 
rate kind of precision control. 

For example, boring mill tables 
range up to 40 feet in diameter. 
With each revolution of the table, 
the boring tool must automatically 
advance a given amount, adjust- 
able from a fraction of an inch to 
more than an inch. This adjust- 
ment of feed and the adjustment of 
table speed may require a speed 
ratio of the feed motor as high as 
1500 to 1. 

In the past, complicated systems 
of gearing and shafting were re- 
quired to achieve this ratio. This 
meant high maintenance costs and 
excessive power losses. 
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Then Westinghouse engineers, 
working with representatives of the 
industry, adapted a principle re- 
cently developed to control anti- 
aircraft gunfire. By means of a 
single, simple electronic unit— 
which can be mounted right on the 
machine—an infinite number of 
speed variations may be obtained 
over a 1500 to 1 range, with costly 
gears and shafting eliminated. 

Adapting war-born devices to 
improve established production 
processes has become an important 
function of W. E. S. Perhaps this 
service can help you put some new 
development to work to solve a 
perplexing problem. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES ¢ @ OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ENGINEERING 





SERVICE 


* 
HOW >) =) >) CAN 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of work- 
ing with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product de- 
velopment, rehabilitation of 
existing equipment, mainte- 
nance, material substitution. 

Put this service to work on your 
present problems .. . let these men 
work with your engineers in plan- 
ning for reconversion to postwar 
needs. jJ-91049 


SUN. 2:30 EWT., NBC. 
“TOP OF THE EVENING” 


MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 EWT., BLUE NET. 


FOR INDUSTRY 





WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS 
+ «* JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
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ROUTES INDICATED IN BLACK—PREWAR; ROUTES INDICATED IN RED—PROPOSED POSTWAR ADDITIONS 


This country now is letting the world 
know the routes over which it expects 
U.S. transport planes to fly in post-war. 

The United States, as the accompanying 
map shows, expects that its international 
air lines will fly 140,000 miles, 60,000 of 
those miles over new routes. 


From New York, passengers and cargoes 
would fly to Cairo in 30 hours. From San 


Francisco, they would cross the South 
Pacific to Sydney, Australia, in 37 hours. 
From Chicago to Hong Kong would be a 
14-hour flight. 

Other lines are expected to operate from 
Seattle to Tokyo, from Miami to Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires, from New Or- 
leans to Guatemala City, and from Browns- 
ville, Tex., to Trinidad and Cristobal. 

Pacific Clippers from San Francisco and 


Los Angeles would fly to Manila, Singa- 
5 Z £ 
pore, the Netherlands Indies, Shanghai 


and Calcutta, meeting other liners that had 
flown from Chicago or Seattle, or both 
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places, across Alaska, Siberia and China. 

The Clippers and the Chicago and Seat- 
tle liners also would meet transport planes 
of another American line projected from 
New York across the North Atlantic to 
Europe and across Asia to Calcutta. A 
flight from Calcutta to New York, by way 
of Cairo, Paris, Eire, and Newfoundland or 
Labrador, would take 46 hours, and an 
air journey around the world about four 
days. America expects its liners to fly too 
from New York to Berlin, Leningrad and 
Moscow, and across Africa to Capetown. 

World routes like these, and a network 
of new air lines through the interior of 
South America constitute this country’s 
pattern for international air transport. 
That pattern, still elastic, is laid down by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

No new routes can be started until the 
State Department negotiates agreements 
with dozens of countries for landing rights. 
Nevertheless, the United States is stealing 
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a march on other nations. This country 
is first to disclose its plans in detail; to put 
forward ‘its claims. 

The claims go to the vitals of interna- 
tional issues. They include strongholds of 
British Empire trade such as Sydney, Cal- 
cutta and Capetown. They by-pass a 
possible international authority to parcel 
out landing rights and move straight to 
direct agreements with each nation con- 
cerned. 

But this country does not ask exclusive 


rights; it is willing to compete, to grant 
reciprocal rights. And the United States 
acted only after long negotiations with 


Britain and conferences with Russia. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board will de- 
termine which of the dozen American air 
lines that want to fly the world airways 
shall receive the U.S. permits. 

This country accepts the Air Age as 4 
fact. It is determined to have a leading 
place in the world flying of that Age. 
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They were at Tarawa. 
Many of them now wear empty sleeves, or bandages where their eyes were. And a thousand 
and twenty-six will rise up never from the sands of Tarawa Island. 
They couldn't hear it. In the roar of that tornado, as they fought 
and fell, so far from the hills of home, they couldn't hear the words: “ . . history 
repeats ... and what will we get out of it but . . . how the hell can we 
police ... the next one will be against . . . already sowing the seeds for... 
and twenty years from now, brother... the Third World War... “ 
In elevators, on the street, in plush chairs that let you down easy, in columns 
and editorials and from the political stump. 
What is the matter with us? Can't we at home at least go into peace with some 
spark of their courage and determination that this war is not another mockery, 
not just another World War? Let no man give voice to that weak and deadly 
cynicism. Let him stand up and think straight and have the courage to call the 
lie to any man in public or private life who fails to do the same. 
And let each of us do everything humanly possible to help win this war sooner... 
buy War Bonds—give blood—boycott the black market... and plan ahead 
now for a better America than we had before. 
Today, the engineers of the machine tool industrY can greatly help the post-war planners 
of government and business management. One of these is a Bryant man... 
We invite you to send for him. 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 








eve Beem Lysleds 
ABOUT AID TO VETERANS IN ‘GI BILL OF RIGHTS’ 


Veterans of this war now can do these 
things with Government help: 

They can buy or repair a home, buy 
and stock up a farm, start a new business, 
get a high school or college education, 
draw special unemployment benefits if 
unable to find work, be assured of free 
and adequate hospitalization. 

More than 1,000,000 veterans of the 
present war become entitled to these bene- 
fits upon signature by the President of the 
so-called GI Bill of Rights, and establish- 
ment of machinery to make effective the 
benefits of this new law. Benefits extend 
to men and women of the armed services 
who have other than dishonorable dis- 
charges and who have served 90 days since 
Sept. 15, 1940, or less than 90 days if they 
have service-connected disabilities. 

Benefits now voted by Congress are in 
addition to mustering-out pay, hospitaliza- 
tion and insurance now provided for men 
and women in service and for vocational 
training and pensions for disabled veterans. 


It is important to know exactly what the 
Government now offers, what the terms, 
the conditions, the opportunities are in 


each field. 
First, take the opportunity for home buy- 
ing or for buying a farm. 


\ qualified veteran will be able to get the 
Veterans’ Administration to arrange for a 


Government-guaranteed loan for buying or 


building a home or for making repairs, al- 
terations and improvements on a home. 
Such loans also may be obtained by a vet- 
eran to pay off back taxes or delinquent 
debts on The Government will 
vuarantee 50 per cent of the Joan up to 
$2,000 and will pay the first year’s interest 
on the part of the loan that it guarantees. 
Thus, a veteran can borrow up to $+4,000, 
with the Government standing behind 
half of it. 


homes. 


These loans can be made by a bank, loan 
association or any other lending agency, 
including an individual or friend of the 
veteran. If you are a veteran who obtains 
such a loan, you would have to satisfy the 
lender as to collateral on your share. But, 
in the case of buying a home, the home 
could be collateral. Interest on 
these loans cannot exceed 4 per cent, and 
they must be repaid in full within 20 years. 


used as 


In addition, the Government will guaran- 
tee fully a secondary loan up to 20 per 
cent of the cost of the property. But the 
total amount guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment in both loans cannot exceed $2,000. 
This provision mat:es it possible for veter- 
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ans to get cash for original down payments 
on homes. Interest on such secondary loans 
‘an run up to 5 per cent. Veterans have 
until two years after the war or two years 
after their discharge (whichever is later) to 
take advantage of the loan opportunities. 


Loans on the same basis are available for 
veterans who want to buy farms. Money 
from the loans may be used to purchase 
land, buildings, livestock, machinery or 
other equipment or for making repairs and 
improvements. But, if you are a veteran 
and want to buy a farm, you must show 
that you know something about farming 
and are likely to make a success of the 
undertaking. 


Suppose a veteran wants to set up his 
own business. 


Here the procedure and conditions for get- 
ting loans are about the same as those for 
buying homes or farms. The money may 
be used to buy an established business 
or land, buildings, supplies, equipment, 
machinery, etc. Secondary loans also are 
available for down payments. But, if you 
are getting a loan for this purpose, the 
Veterans’ Administration will want to 
know something about your background 
and experience in this business. In other 
words: You will have to show that there 
is a reasonable likelihood that you will 
make a success of it. Even so, it is expect- 
ed that many veterans will want to start 
their own business and will be helped. 


If it is a matter of education or training. 


When a veteran qualifies for a college, 
school or training course, the Government 
will pay up to $500 a year to cover tuition, 
laboratory fees, cost of books, etc. The 
student also will get $50 a month living 
allowance, plus $25 a month if he has a 
wife or other dependents. He may choose 
his school, but he must keep up with the 
work or he will be dropped. 


If a veteran was under 25 when he entered 
the service, he may return to school even 
though his education was not interrupted. 
That is, he may have left school and been 
working when he entered service. But any- 
one who was 25 he went 
into service must show, in order to qualify, 
that his education was “impeded, delayed, 
interrupted or interfered with.” However, 
any veteran who desires a refresher or re- 
training course may take such a course for 
one vear. e 


or over WwW hen 


A veteran who qualifies for college or 
other schooliny will be able to remain at 


Governnient expense for one year. Then, 


if he qualifies for further education, he ean 
remain for the length of time, up to a 
total of four years, that he served between 
Sept. 15, 1940, and the end of the war. He 
has until two years after his discharge or 
after the war ends to return to school. 
This Government-paid education program 
stops seven years after the war ends. 


Next, as to unemployment benefits. 


Ex-servicemen and women will be able ,to 
claim unemployment benefits of $20 4 
week for up to 52 weeks if they cannoi 
find jobs. They will be entitled to fou 
weeks of unemployment benefits for eac) 
month of service, plus additional time al- 
lowance for the first 90 days of service 
But they are supposed to register with a 


public employment agency, such as the 
U.S. Employment Service, and accept 


suitable work if offered. Furthermore, they 
will be disqualified from unemployment 
benefits if they give up suitable jobs with- 
out reason, are fired for misconduct, or, in 
certain cases, go out on strike. Unemploy- 
ment benefits will be available to a vet- 
eran until two years after his discharge or 
two years after the war, whichever is later. 


Cash benefits also are provided for self- 
employed veterans who make less _ than 
$100 a month. They can have the Gov- 
ernment make up the difference between 
their net earnings and $100 a month. Like 
the unemployment payment, this benefit 
is allowed up to 52 weeks according to 
length of service. 


As to other provisions of the GI Bill. 


The new law calls for a speed-up in con- 
struction of hospital facilities for veterans 
and authorizes appropriation of $500- 
000,000 for this purpose. Use of such hos- 
pital facilities by veterans already had 
been authorized by previous legislation. 
The GI Bill also sets up a Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board within the U.S. 
Employment Service to help veterans of 
this and other wars to get jobs. It out- 
lines appeal machinery for veterans whose 
claims are denied. It provides for review 
of certain types of unsatisfactory dis- 
And it authorizes a one-year 
prison term and a fine of $1,000 for per- 
sons defrauding the Government in con- 
nection with the benefits. 


charges. 


There also is a provision that any cash 
benefits that a veteran receives under this 
law would be deducted from any bonus 
that might be paid him later. However, 
some members of Congress doubt that this 
could bind any future Congress in_ the 
matter of bonuses. 
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Presidect's Weelk | 
FIRST STEP IN WORLD PEACE PLAN 


Chief Executive's Proposal for Postwar Co-Operation of Nations 


Conference over Polish 
boundary. Dismissal 
of Finland’s Minister 


President Roosevelt is fitting his plans 
for 2 world agency to keep the peace to 
the broadest pattern of American thought 
that he can find. His effort, and that of 
Secretary of State Hull, has been to get a 
form of world co-operation that would ap- 
peal to the big mass of American opinion. 
Their theory is that the kind of instrument 
used to keep the peace is less important 
than the mustering of 2 mass will to use 
that instrument. 

For months, soundings have been in 
progress to find the spot at which the deep- 
est body of American opinion lay. Some 
Americans want a world superagency pat- 
terned somewhat along the lines of the 
federal structure that binds the States into 
the United States. Others want not the 
slightest yielding of U.S. sovereignty. Some 
want to use force to keep the peace; others 
shy at an international police agency. 

In the search for a middle ground, many 
Republicans have aided, and are aiding. It 
was no gesture of magnanimity that 
prompted Mr. Roosevelt to emphasize the 
nonpartisan nature of the work that has 
been going on. The Mackinac Island meet- 
ing of last year brought an agreement that 
put the Republicans on record as opposed 
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The Vatican also figured ... 
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to isolation and willing to work with other 
nations. It sketched a few broad principles 
on which the two wings of that party agreed 

In the Connally and Mr. 
Hull’s Moscow Agreement, the Adminis- 
tration held to the broad line along which 
the Republicans had indicated at Mackinac 
that they were willing to move. The back- 
ing in the Senate for these moves was all 
but unanimous, 85 to 5. Since then, a joint 
committee of Republicans and Democrats 


Resolution 


has been working with Secretary Hull. 
From them, the Secretary has obtained 
ideas on the form of agency that best 


would withstand the objections that scut- 
tled Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations. 

Mr. Roosevelt result to the 
public without fanfare, on the biggest news 
day the country has had in years. An in- 
vasion of France was in its critical stages. 


gave the 


New Bombers of a long-range type had hit 
Japan. Americans were moving into the 
Marianas Islands. All of these events were 
crowding for headline space. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s plan barely made the front pages. 
Its main like this: All 


peace-loving nations will belong to the new 


outlines run 
agency. Its purposes will be to maintain 
peace and security and help to create con- 
ditions of stability and well being. It will 
be a fully representative body, with broad 
responsibilities for promoting international 
co-operation that will 
deal with specific problems. It will have a 
council elected annually by the representa- 
tive body. On the council will be the four 
major nations—the U.S., Great 
Russia and China—and a suitable number 
The council will settle 
disputes and prevent threats to the peace. 
It will have an international court of justice. 


through agencies 


of other nations. 


Immediate reaction to the plan brought 
these questions: What kind of peace will 
the agency have to work with? Will the 
agency be established before or after the 
peace? What about the position of the 
small nations in the postwar world? 

Some of these problems are crowding 
Mr. Roosevelt for solution. Those of Po- 
land and Finland came to him last week. 
The Polish Prime Minister, Stanislaw Mi- 
kolajezyk, talked long with the President 
and the State Department about Polish 
boundary worries. He left with the problem 


still simmering. Finland, in a different 


category as an enemy of America’s ally, 


Russia, and an ally of America’s enemy, 
Germany, paid its instellment on its debt 


from the first World War. One day after 


Britain, 


payment, the State Department handed 
their passports to Finnish Minister Hjal- 
mar Procope and three of his counselors 
because of activities inimical to the United 
States. Other attaches will perform their 
duties until substitutes are received. Amer 
ica now is represented in Finland by a 
charge d’affaires. No breach in diplomatic 
relations is involved. 

Much of Mr. Roosevelt’s week went to 
consideration of various international tan- 
gles' that were intensified by the invasion 
of Europe. Supplies are being sent into 
Rome to feed a hungry population. And 
Myron C. Taylor, the President’s special 
envoy to the Vatican called for a talk about 
the new problems in that area. Two days 
later, Archbishop Spellman, 
chaplain-bishop of the Army and Navy, 
was in for a talk about his work. 

Robert E. Hannegan spent 45 minutes 
with the President. Mr. Hannegan, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, was ready to leave for Chicago to 
make final arrangements for the conven- 
tion that is all prepared to renominate Mr. 
Roosevelt for a fourth term. Mr. Hanne- 
gan said it was just a social visit. Anothe 
version was that he reported to the Presi- 
dent that the party is in widespread revolt 
against Vice President Wallace, but that 
Mr. Roosevelt said he still liked Mr. Wal- 


lace though the Vice Presidency might go 


Francis J. 


to anyone the convention wished. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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se WHAT IS THE REPUBLICAN PARTY? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Independent voters—those who are beholden to 
neither party and who consider themselves free from 
any obligation to faction or special interest—will hold 
the balance of power in the coming election. 

Independent voters have played a vital part in 
every national election since 1912 when the progressive 
movement was born. 

Independent voters will be confronted this time with 
a difficult choice—a choice between inept and unmoral 
bureaucracy, on the one hand, which does not hesitate 
to use public power for selfish, political ends, and a 
change of national administration, on the other, in the 
midst of a world-wide war involving our own safety. 

Under such circumstances what does the Republican 
party offer? What does the candidate of the party 
stand for? Whose leadership in the Republican party 
is dominant and what may the country expect if it 
turns over the executive power to a new personality? 

Is the Republican party to be run by old men or 
young men—by minds that are turned inflexibly back 
toward days of exploitation and irresponsible indi- 
vidualism or by minds that look flexibly ahead toward 
the challenging problems of modern society in which 
substance and not form, acts not words, realistic so- 
lutions and not vague promises really count? 

Unfortunately, because of the peculiar code of pre- 
convention politics, in which coyness rather than can- 
dor is a virtue, Governor Dewey has lost. at least six 
months in which to reveal the stature of his mind and 
personality. He has maintained the fiction that he is 
not a candidate. He must now, if nominated, try to 
build himself up in three months, by speeches, against 
the competition of war news and the pre-occupations 
of the American people with the war itself. 

The Republican party in Congress has been co- 
operative on war issues. It has not been obstructionist. 
It has saved many a law and resolution for the Ad- 
ministration on matters related to the war effort. But 
what does it plan to 4 if given full responsibility? 
HOW MUCH WILL ouicvely reach a conclusion on 
ae ae Pp? he hesioat an acceptance speech 

O.P.2 but will wisely wait for the 
whole program of the Republican nominee to be pre- 
sented. And if in the end it seems unsatisfactory to 
the independent voters, they will not hesitate to vote 
for a fourth term for President Roosevelt. 
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We do know that within the Republican ranks are, y just 
large and powerful groups of voters who do not bedyblican 
lieve in international cooperation after the war if ith as ne 
should involve in the slightest degree even the custom-] There < 
ary limitations on sovereignty involved in treaty-mak-h not “‘t 
ing or if it should include any obligation to maintainkade mai 
the peace of the world by force. The so-called “na-Byes. M: 
tionalists” who hold that view are among our most point 
sincere and conscientious and liberty-loving citizensfhte for a 
They have a right to pursue that view. The more im-§order t 
portant question is—what influence will they exert up-fe capri 
on the Republican party platform and its candidates?fons of p 
VITAL NEED FOR 4 7: — be disclosed yrs bme of 1 
PLAN TO PREVENT the Republican nominee inten But it 

to cater to those elements in thefkders p 
WORLD WAR iM Republican party which, thoughfil the pr 
giving lip service to general phrases about interna-fn recos 
tional cooperation, mean in their hearts to prevent the} it wil 
United States from taking an active role in world af-Breign c 
fairs after the war. It will be disclosed soon, too,fepublic 
whether the Republican nominee intends to adopt affove in 
middle-of-the-road position, an acquiescent position,fublican 
a compromising position, a conciliatory position as be- 

é ae ; ILLKiE 
tween factions inside the Republican party or whether ESENT 
he intends to strike out boldly and tell the American PRO: 
people that, if elected President of the United States, 
he will conduct American foreign policy on a basis off what 
contributing physical resources and even manpowernger a 
to a world organization which hereafter will see to itfow abc 
that the peace of the world is maintained. as a st 

It is possible, of course, for the Republican nominee g of th 
to resort to the tricks of modern politics and to lam-fe prog: 
baste President Roosevelt for his speeches in 1940 infpre Ro 
which he promised not to send any American boys epubli: 
into a “foreign war.” All the campaign oratory of 1940, hat we | 
as Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, Republican, saidfad that 
so candidly in the Senate last week, was rendered gues f 
meaningless by the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor.§ free f: 

The important fact is that we are engaged in thepiblic 4 
war for our own safety. What has happened oncefam of 
can happen again. What does the Republican partyainst | 
propose by way of positive measures to prevent a thirdfat W 
world war? That’s the vital question which must befose of 
answered by the Republican party platform. outsi 

On domestic issues, what does the Republican party} the t 
stand for? Is its whole campaign to be just a “beat}On d 
Roosevelt” effort? Is the object of the Republican hi 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








epublicans must make clear kind of administration they would 
ive country—Support of independent voters who swing elec- Ke 
ons will not be won by pussyfoot platform and campaign 


felarty just to “get rid of Roosevelt’? Or does the Re- 
e-Ablican party stand for something affirmatively as 
ithell as negatively? 
n-|There are vast numbers of independent voters who 
k- not “hate Roosevelt.” They recognize that he has 
inkade many mistakes. They are irritated by those mis- 
a-Bkes. Many of these voters are even aggravated to 
ste point where, if there were no war on, they would 
iste for almost any candidate on the Republican ticket 
n-Border to rid the country of the New Dealers and all 
p-fe capricious and arbitrary if not scandalous perver- 
sifons of public power that have been committed in the 
etfieme of liberalism. 
dsiBut it would be a grave error if the Republican 
headers planned to win this time simply by corralling 
gh@l the protest votes. The independent voters know and 
a-fn recognize the nature of some of this protest vote. 
heh it will be many voters sympathetic at heart with 
f-Breign causes. This is the kind of support that the 
Republican party need not be too happy about. It will 
afove in the long run more of a liability to the Re- 
n,fublican nominee than an asset. 
CLKIE ARTICLES Within the past week Wendell 
CR ECENT VIEWS Willkie has written some sig- 
nificant articles for the newspa- 
PROGRESSIVES pers explaining his conception 
what the Republican party ought to say. He is no 
mger a candidate and he can speak his mind frankly 
ow about the proposed Republican party platform 
as a statesman and not a politician. A careful read- 
eehg of the Willkie articles will reveal that he has taken 
n-he progressive position—very much like that of Theo- 
infore Roosevelt who was the first of the progressive 
yseepublican leaders of our times. Mr. Willkie’s thesis is 
0 
id 
ed 












,fat we have become a well-knit and integrated nation 
nd that commerce now is national and not local. He 
gues for a strong national government but one that 

r.#free from incompetent and intellectually dishonest, 
hefiblic administrators. He argues for a genuine pro- 
cefam of Social Security and he fights unequivocally 
tyBainst intolerance. There is nothing as yet to indicate 
rdfat Wendell Willkie’s progressive views represent 
befose of any substantial number of Republicans inside 
outside of Congress. Independent voters will hope 
the triumph of his viewpoint in the party platform. 
at}On domestic issues the Republican party in Con- 
has been a pussyfoot party. Its speakers, of 


= 





course, will have a lot to say in the campaign about 
the Montgomery Ward case but the Republican party 
did nothing about it in Congress. Opportunity after 
opportunity to prevent the illegal use of union funds 
in elections has been given the Republicans to no 
avail. Opportunity after opportunity has been given 
them to straighten out the one-sided labor legislation 
so that while labor’s rights would be guaranteed, the 
free enterprise system could be maintained without 
limitations on the right to work. 

OPPORTUNITY FoR 2° yrange: ak nay a 
SNE SHO: cimente on iemmes tani 
FROM AMBIGUITY ing labor on the theory that this 
will win the labor vote or at least will capture a sub- 
stantial part of it. Small comfort for the conservatives! 
The progressives, on the other hand, have looked in 
vain for some leadership in Congress that would take 
the Republican party away from its ultra-conservative 
instincts or from its ambiguity and evasiveness. 

There are many progressive-minded men and wom- 
en among the Republican state delegations soon to 
attend the national convention in Chicago. They rec- 
ognize the validity of criticisms like these. Will they 
have the initiative and the courage to make a fight for 
a progressive platform enabling the Republican nomi- 
nee to make a sufficiently explicit campaign so that 
the independent voters can make up their minds about 
the kind of an administration we may expect in Wash- 
ington if the fourth-term candidate is defeated? 

It goes without saying that the Republican nominee 
will give the nation unqualified and acceptable assur- 
ances as to the effective military conduct of the war. 
Change of administration need not impair continuity 
of war operations. But what will he be able to say with 
respect to a post-war organization to prevent another 
world war? What will he be able to say about some of 
those pieces of progressive legislation which have been 
enacted in recent years and for which the New Deal 
can justly claim credit? What will he be able to say 
about the amendments necessary to make these laws 
workable and effective? 

The Republican party has many questions to answer 
at its coming convention. Independent voters every- 
where are earnestly hoping that the convention will 
not let them down by adopting a pussyfoot platform 
as a preliminary to a pussyfoot campaign. 
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Back of the invasions of Europe, Africa and Japanese- 
held islands of the Pacific lies a production story that 
stands as a graphic symbol of the industrial accomplish- 
ments of this war. This production story concerns the 
landing craft that have made possible the numerous suc- 
cessful landings on enemy-held beaches. 

The landing craft program has developed from a small 
beginning into one of tremendous proportions. Before the 
program is completed, the Navy plans to construct 80,000 
landing craft of all types. These craft will cost more than 
$5,000,000,000. One of every four dollars spent by the 

avy for ship construction in 1944 is to go into landing 
craft. More men are required to man the Navy’s landing 
craft than were in the entire Navy a few years ago. 
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When the first large-scale invasion landings of the war 
were made in North Africa on Nov. 8, 1942, the Navy 
had approximately 7,000 landing craft of all types, from 
the huge tank-landing ships (LST’s) to small rubber 
boats. 

The Pictogram shows what has happened since that 
date. When United States troops invaded Sicily on July 
10, 1943, the Navy supply of landing craft had jumped 
to around 19,000. Five months later, on Dec. 31, 1943, 
the number had almost doubled again, reaching a total 
of more than 32,000. Current production figures are not 
available for security reasons. 

Kinds of invasion craft. Fifteen types of invasion craft 
are being built. They range in size from floating docks 
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(LSD’s) , 450 feet long, to 121-foot rubber boats, with a 
seven-man capacity, used to land patrols and raiders. In 
between, to name a few, are such oceangoing vessels as 


the previously mentioned L the LCI’s (Landing 
Craft, Infantry), capable of carrying 200 troops with 
equipment and cargo; the LVT’s (Landing Vehicles, 
Tracked), amphibious vehicles propelled on water and 
land by cleated tracks that can land on rugged beaches 
and operate over coral reefs. 

Size of the production job. In fixing its landing craft 
goal at 80,000, the Navy ordered a step-up that resulted 
in a 70 per cent production increase in the last six months. 
To reach the 80,000 goal, the services of 4,000 prime con- 
tractors, 30,000 subcontractors and hundreds of thou- 
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sands of empioyes are being utilized. The vessels are be- 
ing assembled in 67 shipyards. The magnitude of the job 
is partly measured by the size of some of these vessels. 
An LST, for example, contains 1,500 tons of steel, has 
142 electric motors, 850 valves and myriad other parts. 
It carries a crew of seven officers and 57 enlisted men. 
Despite their size, LST’s are being delivered at ‘the rate 
of several a day. 

Part of this huge landing craft armada now is being 
used to shuttle more troops and supplies between Eng- 
land and France. But its duties will not end there. Other 
thousands of vessels built and being built are scheduled 
to carry hundreds of thousands more Americans to enemy 
shores in the European and Pacific fighting areas. 
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Dorit Blame it ALL 
on Overwork ... 





Get rid of 


the noise demons — 


and notice the difference 


SURE, EVERYBODY is carrying a 
KJ bigger load these days—it can’t 
lhe helped. But it seems twice as heavy 
when nerves get frayed, and tempers 
short, from the unceasing din of the 
Work 
piles up. That’s why it will pay you 
-o put an end to these saboteurs of 
efliciency—once and all—with 


ioise demons. 


takes longer. 


for 


New Free Booklet gives all the facts. Write 
for your copy, and the name of your nearest 
(ushiontone contractor, to Armstrong Cork 
Company, 8606 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


an economical ceilingof Cushiontone. 
*Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of 
all noise that reaches the ceiling: 
thanks to the 484 deep holes in each 
12” x 12” unit. And not even re- 
painting impairs this high efficiency. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone is quickly 
installed. is easy to maintain, and is 
an excellent reflector of light. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 


makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 








Pro and Con 
of Matiomal Issues 


Allied Treatment 
Of Gen. de Gaulle: 


Press Reaction 


Failure of the Allies to close the rift 
with Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
vasion of the Continent, by recognit 
of his Committee of National Liberat 
as the provisional government of Fra 


before in 


is deplored by commenting editors ger 
ally, from both military and diploma 
standpoints. Some, however, see in 
General's uncompromising attitude a 
tification for nonrecognition. 

Ae 


Of General de Gaulle’s report 
lation of orders for French liaison off 
to accompany the invaders, the Wastin 
ton (D. C.) Daily News (Ind.) rema: 
“He could choose no surer way to pro 
he cannot be trusted.” 

“it may be that... 
Gaulle has good reason to resent” re! 
(D. 


“To the extent 


Conceding that 


of recognition, the Washington 
Star (Ind.) 
it impedes or embarrasses our Aled ef: 
General de Gaulle’s all-or-nothing atti! 
is... Insupportable.” 


argues: 


sia 


United 
because it 


For this, however, “the 
blame in part has 
clarified its policy on France before the 
invasion,” says the Cleveland (Ohi 
Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.). 
Calling it “inexcusable 
understanding .. . 


is to 


that 
was reached prio J 
the landings in Normandy,” the Roano 
(Va.) World-News (Ind.-Dem.) 
that “‘a confused 
dangerous situation is difficult to imagine 

“The continued refusal to accept it, t 
welcome and strengthen the Com 
mittee.” warns the New York Herald Tril 
(Ind.-Rep.), “can only create co) 
fusion in divide the resistance 
from within and be paid for in the lives 
of the men . .. flung into the invasion.” 

The New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Cour- 
ter (Ind.) observes that, pending an end 
to the impasse, “at stake is not only the 
speedy liberation of the French homelan | 
and the conserving of American lives, but 
the friendship of a century and a half be- 
tween the French and American peoples.” 

“The Allies are about to make such an 
unholy mess of civil affairs in France that 
the French can never forget,” warns the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.). 

But the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Pa- 
triot (Ind.) says: “If we recognize de 
Gaulle’s government ...we cannot hold out 
against the refugee governments and the 
self-starting rulers of other occupied lands.” 
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Television sees Democracy in Action 


@ AMERICANS have always been eager to share 
in the political life of our Democracy. This year, 
the two great political conventions will be filmed 
in Chicago and the reels will be rushed to New 
York for broadcasting over WNBT, NBC’s pio- 
neer television station. 

Four years ago, in 1940, WNBT made television 
history, by directly telecasting the Republican 
Convention at Philadelphia and by broadcasting 
films of the Democratic conclave in Chicago. 

When Peace comes, a greater and more wide- 
spread television audience—expanding into mil- 


lions of homes equipped with RCA television— 
will see as well as hear Democracy in action... 
thanks to the new super-sensitive television cam- 
era, and other radio-electronic devices developed 
in RCA Laboratories. 

Today, RCA research and engineering facilities 
are devoted to creating the best possible fighting 
equipment for the United Nations. Tomorrow, 
RCA—Pioneer in Progress—looks forward to 
supplying American broadcasters, and the Amer- 
ican public, with still finer radio, television, and 
electronic instruments. 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA LABORATORIES + PRINCETON > NEW JERSEY 








RCA 
leads the way in 
radio—television— 
phonographs—records 
—tubes—electronics 











Listen to RCA's “The Music America Loves Best“— Saturdays, 7:30 P.M., E.W.T., over the Blue Network *%* BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY * 

















Sand castings 
These worm gears are typical products 
of the Ampco foundry. Precision heat 
treatment also available. 


Centrifugal castings 
Ampco pioneered in the centrifug7! 
casting of aluminum bronze, offers lo 
experience and special equipment. 
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Precision-machined parts 
Large, modern machine shop ready to 
finish castings when desired. 


" Let an Ampco Field 
Engineer give you the 
benefit of Ampco’s 30 
years of specialization 
in aluminum bronzes 


Now standard for critical parts in 
nearly 100 makes of machine tools— 
in practically every American-built 
combat plane that flies—in ordnance, 
heavy machinery, and many another 
spot subject to wear, shock, fatigue, 
or corrosion—Ampco Metal is avail- 
able in so many forms that it gives 
you great freedom of design for your 
post-war p-oducts. Invesiigate! Let 
an Ampco fieid engineer explain how 
you can provide parts that last sever- 
al times as long as ordinary bronze— 
and give your customers that extra 
margin of safety that means genuine, 
lasting satisfaction. Write for bulletins 
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The Metal without an Equal 





Wrought products 
Complete facilities, including extrusion 
mill for producing rods and bars 





Coated Welding Electrodes 


Five grades of Ampco-Trode, for metal- 
lic-arc, carbon-arc, or gas welding of 
practically any combination of metals. 


Non-sparking safety tools 


Industry's standard, where 
explosive fumes, gases, or 
dust are present. 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


Ampco Metal, Inc. Dept. US-6 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Please send catalog 23 and File 41 
of Engineering Data Sheets. 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


Important major developments in the 
European theater have led many people to 
believe that the war against Germany will 
soon end. The Allied invcsion of Europe is 
under way. Rome has fallen. Russia‘’s vast 
armies are aimed at Berlin and Soviet 
bases have been opened to American and 
British airmen. Some are predicting that 
the war will end in 1944, but official 
warnings have been issued against over- 
optimism at this stage of the war 

Because of the great interest in this 
question, The United States News asked 
military and naval experts and others: 


Is it reasonable to expect that Ger- 
man surrender can be forced in 
1944, in the light of American, 
British and Russian offensives from 
west, east and south? 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
wil; appear next week 


Admiral Richard H. Leigh 


("et.); Claremont, Calif.; Former Com 

~ander in Chief, United States Fleet; For 

ier Chairman, General Board of the Navy, 
answers: 

Yes, it is reasonable. My opinion is 
based entirely on what I read in the papers 
and hear over the radio. 

We are on our way, with a long road 
ahead, but all invasion forces are ready. 
capable and eager to bring about the su 
render of the Germans. 

It will cost many lives. No one should 
he overoptimistic; there is nothing in the 
situation to warrant such optimism. 

Watch November, around the date ol 
the Armistice of World War I. It may be 


a great anniversary. 


Maj. Gen. Henry D. Todd, Jr. 


(Ret.); Washington, D. C.; Commander, 58th 
Field Artillery Brigade in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne Offensive, World War |; Command- 
er, Coast Defenses in Philippines, 1921; 
Commander, Third Coast Artillery District, 
1930, 


answers: 

It should be noted that the basic cause 
of this war and also of the last world war 
is the fixed determination of practically 
every man and woman in Germany to 
dominate Europe and their willingness to 
follow any torchbearer who will lead them 
to that dominating position without the 
slightest regard for the millions of men, 
women and children in the other countries 
of Europe whom German officials will 
slaughter and torture or for the almost 
total destruction of billions of property in 
the countries their troops invade. 

\Iso, the German Army is and always 
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HERE are split 
seconds when his judgment is 
the most important thing in the 
world. The safety of a ship and 
crew, the fate of a mission, the work 
and hopes of many men—are in his 


hands. They are in good hands. 


“ “ “ 


There is no more important task for 
G-E research and engineering today than 
in developing equipment to make this—one 
of the toughest jobs of our time—a little 
casicr and a little safer. 


Every day, in every flight, electricity is at 
work in our bombers and fighters. 
Electrically driven gyroscope instru- 
ments show the pilot the way to. go—in 
fog, or cloud, or night. 


Electric lamps illuminate instrument dials 
and landing strip. 

















* Some Equipment General 
Electric Builds for Aviation: 
«yroscope and other instru- 
ments, automatic pilots, re- 
mote indicating compasses, 
radio equipment, motors 
and motor actuator units, 
xenerators, unilever power 
controls, ignition systems, 
jet propulsion engines, tur- 
bosuperchargers, flying 


suits, lamps, power turrets, 


computers and sights, hv- 
draulic systems, electronic 
devices, etc. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Radio binds the squadron 
together and links it to its 
base; power turrets protect it. 
The automatic pilot relieves the 
human pilot at the controls, and uni- 
lever power controls give him, in effect, 
an extra hand by combining the controls for 
turbosuperchargers and engines. 


:lectric motors start the engines, retract 
the landing gear, change the pitch of the 
propellers. 


Electricity heats boots, and gloves, and 
flying suits of pilot and crew. 


\lthough the American homes of our 
fliers are half a world away, home base 
because of electric instruments in their 
cockpits, and electric equipment on their 
planes—is a little nearer, a little surer and 
more certain. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra’’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“"The World Today”’ news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


52-606C1-211 








Pal yout linge 
on the map of 


CALIFORNIA! 
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IN PLANNING AHEAD, business, industrial, 


and banking executives are weighing the vast post-war 
opportunities in California. If you put your finger on the 
map of this State you touch the richest, most concen- 
trated market in the West. 


Your finger placed at almost any point on this map— 
at more than 300 points, in fact—will cover, too, a city 
or town where your interests can be served by the local 
facilities of Bank of America. - 


This California-wide branch bank, long experienced 
in serving others, welcomes the opportunity of being 
helpful to you. Your inquiry is invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 

DEPOSITS . . . 3,498,153,209.87 

RESOURCES . . 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 





California’s statewide bank 


Bank of Amecica 


NATIONAL ¢RUSTAX2 ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 











has been one of the best; if not the best- 
disciplined, the best-trained and the best- 
led armies of the world. 

With such an Army and with such a na- 
tion, partly due to the fear of retribution 
for their beastly acts throughout the past 
six years solidly behind it, I venture the 
opinion that it is not reasonable to expect 
that German surrender can be forced in 
1944. 


Frederick Palmer 


Katonah, N. Y.; War Correspondent in War 
With Spain, Russo-Japanese War and 
World War |; With British Army in France 
in 1940; Author of Books on International 
Subjects, 


answers: 

On form and situation in the present out- 
look, provided that the strictly military is 
not further subordinated to political ob- 
jectives, we should see the collapse of Ger- 
many in 19+#4. 

It seems impossible that Germany can 
survive another winter. Much depends 
upon the extent of sabotage in France 
behind the enemy’s front. 


Maj. Gen. George B. Duncan 


(Ret.); Lexington, Ky.; Commander, 77th 
and 82nd Divisions, AEF; Former Member, 
General Staff of U.S. Army, 


answers: 

Conjecture on this subject is pure guess- 
work. 

Too many factors enter into considera- 
tion. Hitler and his advisers, including the 
youth of Germany, seem resolved that the 
German people had better go down in 
their ashes rather than surrender. 

If this is true, I foresee the end, but not 
when—possibly 1944. 


Rear Admiral R. R. Belknap 


(Ret.); New York, N.Y.; In Command, U. S. 

Mine Squadron in World War 1; Director, 

Strategy Department, Naval War College, 

1921-23; Former Naval Attache in Berlin, 

Rome, Vienna; Writer on Naval Subjects, 
answers: 

Hardly so. My feeling is that, while 
everyone naturally hopes for a speedy end- 
ing of the war in Europe, attention should 
focus on completeness of the finish rather 
than its probable date, so that there may 
be no ground for slackening of war effort. 
A 1944 prediction which proved over- 
optimistic would impair confidence in the 
conduct of operations. Our leaders respon- 
sible for them are advisedly reserved in 
their forecasts. 

The Germans will neglect nothing to 
prolong their resistance, and any apparent 
slackening on our part will be turned to 
their advantage. 

Consideration of our men at the front 
demands that we concentrate on their full 
support, and this will best expedite the day 
of welcoming their return home. ° 
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| PREDICT... 


By Egmont Arens 


Leading Industrial Designer 


I predict quantity production, right after the war, of unsinkable boats with continuous 


skins, tougher and lighter than wood, hull and top sides molded in one piece of 


Co-Ro-Lite, a new molding material consisting of plastic bondeg rope fibres. Scale 
models of such boats are now being tested under a variety of conditions, and hulls of 
similar construction up to 32' have already been successfully molded. Light weight, 
speed and low cost will be overall outstanding features. The skin-stressed monocoque 
construction produces a light weight hull and top. An aluminum aircraft-type engine, 
housed out of the way in a smail space under the aft deck, will provide speed and low 
operating expenses. Production by molding assures low initial cost, and a one-piece 
hull, eliminating yearly overhaul and caulking, means low upkeep. Thus motor-boating 
will be a pleasure everyone can buy with their War Bonds when Peace is restored. 
+ 7x . 


Note: The Weatherhead Company, one of the oldest and most important manufac- 
turers of parts for the aviation, marine, automotive and other key:industries, looks 
forward to the day when its four plants will be contributing to peacetime needs. 


Look Ahead with Cn 
Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation 
refrigeration and other key industries 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 


FREE. Write on company letrerhead 
for Seeds Of Industry istory of 
The >, 5 many 
facilities und dicraupfed products 
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LABOR AS ELECTION FACTOR 


Drive for Registration of Voters and ‘Education’ in Campaign Issues 


Political Action Committee 
of CIO as leader in effort 
to hold economic gains 


Organized labor is showing in this po- 
litical year more than ever that it is pre- 
pared to use its political strength to gain 
its economic Union treasuries are 
bulging with money that can be used in 
getting out the vote and in “educating” 
workers how to vote for their best inter- 


ends. 


"Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR FERGUSON 
Grading PAC... 


ests. Employers and politicians are having 
to modify a previous idea that the country 
was in for an antilabor swing that would 
bring tighter legislative restrictions on the 
activities of unions. 

Labor -has discovered that restrictions 
on campaign contributions imposed by 
Congress in the War Labor Disputes Act 
leave it legally free to spend money for 
political purposes without donating to 
campaign funds. As a result, a fairly clear 
pattern of the political activity that can 
be expected of the major labor organi- 
zations now is emerging. It appears to be 
this: 

clo. The CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, spearhead among labor organiza- 
tions of the movement to re-elect Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for a fourth term, is to be 
permitted to operate without restrictions 
other than those imposed by present laws. 
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Efforts to place further curbs on this or- 
ganization are making little headway. At- 
torney General Biddle has rejected a re- 
quest for a grand jury investigation of the 
Committee’s activities on the ground that 
he could find no evidence of violation of 
federal law. At least 90 per cent of the 
CIO vote will go to Mr. Roosevelt. CIO 
support, however, will not be confined to 
Democratic candidates for the Senate and 
House. In States and districts where the 
Republican nominee is considered a closer 
follower of the CIO line, the Republican 
sometimes will get CIO backing. 

AFL. The American Federation of Labor 
will make less of a political splurge as a 
national organization than the CIO. How- 
ever, local AFL unions will be active in 
supporting candidates of both parties who 
are friendly to AFL views. AFL unions in 
some communities are teaming up with 
CIO committees to support certain candi- 
dates, but there often will be disagreement 
between these two organizations as to 
candidates. A few top AFL officials, such 
as William L. Hutcheson, head of the Car- 
penters’ Union, can be expected to back 
the Republican presidential nominee. Mr. 
Hutcheson, in fact, has some backing for 
the Republican vice-presidential nomina- 
tion. The bulk of the AFL rank-and-file 
vote probably will go to Mr. Roosevelt, 
but not in such overwhelming proportions 
as the CIO vote. 

United Mine Workers. John L. Lewis, 
as president of the UMW, can be ex- 
pected to support the Republican nomi- 
nee. There is no chance of patching up the 
break between Mr. Lewis and President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Lewis, as in 1940, may find 
it impossible to swing the votes of a ma- 
jority of his miners away from Mr. Roose- 
velt, despite their dissatisfaction with the 
Administration’s handling of the coal wage 
dispute. 

Railroad brotherhoods. The anti- 
Roosevelt feeling among railroad workers 
that was aroused by the railway wage case 
of last year probably will have cooled off 
by election time. There are signs that 
leaders of the brotherhoods, who were em- 
bittered by the wage dispute, again will 
climb aboard the Roosevelt bandwagon. 
But, if the bulk of the rail-worker vote 
goes to the President, it will be because 
memories of past favors go beyond the 
most recent wage dispute. 

Attempts of anti-CIO members of Con- 
gress to restrict the activities of the Po- 
litical Action Committee lost ground after 


the Committee demonstrated in a few 
primaries that it was strong enough to 
help defeat certain candidates. Some 
questions as to the legality of the Com- 
mittee’s activities were raised by Senators 
Ferguson (Rep.), of Michigan, and Ball 
(Rep.). of Minnesota, at a recent Senate 
investigation of PAC, but their questions 
failed to convince Chairman Sidney Hill- 
man that PAC was violating any laws and 
should change its ways. 

As a result, these things can be expect- 





—Harris & Ewing . 
SIDNEY HILLMAN 
... was an education 


ed of PAC as the campaign progresses. 

Campaign expenditures. PAC will be 
careful not to violate the provision of the 
War Labor Disputes Act prohibiting union 
contributions to campaigns of candidates 
for federal office. The Committee will 
spend its money to bring indirect pres- 
sures upon candidates it opposes. This will 
be done through publication and circula- 
tion of pamphlets and through spreading 
the CIO gospel at meetings throughout 
the country. 

Getting out the vote. This process of 
“educating” the voters is only one phase 
of PAC’s work, however. The Committee 
believes that it will do no good to advise 
the voters on issues of the day if they can- 
not vote. Accordingly, it is conducting a 
nation-wide campaign among workers to 
register, so that they will be eligible to 
vote. The Committee has little doubt how 
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waee FIGHTING 


TIRES 


TIRES—at Salerno, at Guadalcanal, 
at Tarawa. 


TIRES—cushioning the take-ofis of 
giant bombersand speedy fighter planes. 


TIRES—on the wheels of combat vars, 
jeeps, mobile guns—leading theattack. 


TIRES—keeping the lumbering supply 
trucks rolling up behind the lines with 
ammunition and food and supplies. 


TIRES—doing their job where there 
were runways for our planes. TIRES— 
doing their jobanyway when there were 
no runways, over the roughest terrain. 


TIRES—carrying the army forward 
over deserts, through jungles, rocks, 
ruts, and shell holes. TIRES—doing 
the toughest job they’ve ever been 
called on to do—and doing it well. 


Never was there a tire test like this 
before! A test of new materials, of new 
methods, of synthetic rubber, of tires 
built to keep on rolling even when torn 
with enemy gunfire. 


Such performance is a testimonial to 
the vision of the leaders of our Armed 
Forces. Under their leadership, and prof- 
iting from their experience in combat, 
\merican tire engineers are constantly 
building better and stronger tires. 


They are building fighting tires. 


TO BUILD A BETTER WORLD 


Tires on combat cars must keep on rolling even 
when riddled with gunfire. Special combat 
tires, like those on this tank destroyer, can 
take that kind of punishment. They are built 
so strong that even when pierced with bullets 
they won’t go flat for many, many miles. 


‘ 


Tires for many of the Army trucks must be 
made with only 30% or less natural rubber. 
To use every ounce to the best advantage, 
“U.S” developed ‘‘the inlaid carcass?” Through 
this development the rubber is placed directly 
under the tread where it is needed most. 


Today, thanks to those who are serving 
through science, through engineering and 
through production, there is synthetic rubber 
in plenty and in quality to meet the needs of 
our Armed Forces. But it takes a lot of rubber 
to fight and win a war. Conserve your tires. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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VITAMIN E is acquiring stature. 
As new evidence appears, indicat- 
ing this vitamin’s true place in the 


picture, E is being incorporated in 


more and more 


products. 


We believe that our Vegol (con- 
centrate of natural mixed tocopher- 
ols) is, by every comparison, the 
finest concentrate of vitamin E on 


the market. It is pure. It is bland. It 
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multi-vitamin 


MOLECULAR 
DISTILLATION 


in high vacuum 


—the secret of this pure, low cost 
concentrate of vitamin a 


Some of the high-vacuum molecular stills which 


produce Vegol. Torkel Korling photograph. 


is stable. It is unusually low in cost. 

The reason for this superiority is 
the method of production, DPI’s 
unique molecular distillation in 
high vacuum. This high-vacuum 
technique is also the secret of the 
leadership now enjoyed by DPI’s 
concentrates of vitamin A. 

When you begin to plan vitamin 
fortification for your products, you 


will find us ready and eager toserve. 


Distillation Products, Inc. 
Proneering High- Vacuum Research 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 


“Readguarters for Ol - Soluble -Vitamine 


and High Vacuum Eqguitment™ 

















the workers will vote, once they are as- 
sured of a chance to vote. 

Reading the record. There also is a 
third phase of PAC’s work. That is to 
“read the record” on candidates. This con- 
sists of keeping careful records of votes 
and promises of candidates so that these 
records can be passed on to State and 
local CIO organizations for use for or 
against the candidates. 

PAC’s campaign fund. The Committee 
has a fund of $675,000 with which to car- 
ry on its activities, plus the assurance 
that more money will be contributed by 
CIO unions if it is needed. Less than a 
third of this fund has been spent to date, 
although the Committee was established 
almost a year ago. That would indicate 
that a nice backlog has been kept in re- 
serve to be released when the campaign 
gets into full swing. 


Unfreezing wages. A_ conference 
committee of the House and Senate has 
yet to deliver the deathblow, but employ- 
ers can be reasonably sure that the move 
to exempt low-paid workers from wage 
controls is dead. The proposal, approved 
by the Senate, failed of adoption in the 
House by only 28 votes. There is little 
chance that the provision will survive 
the conference committee deliberations. 

Here is what happened: The Senate 
amended the legislation extending the life 
of the Office of Price Administration to 
permit employers to pay workers up to 
$37.50 a week, including overtime, with- 
out approval of the War Labor Board. A 
similar proposal was rejected by the House 
on the ground that it would unstabilize 
wages throughout the country, start an 
inflationary spiral and lead to strikes and 
general labor unrest. 

In effect, the proposal would establish 
a new minimum wage of $37.50 a week 
for white-collar workers and low-paid fac- 
tory workers earning less than _ that 
amount. But wages of workers in the 
higher brackets would remain subject to 
the wage-stabilization rules of the War 
Labor Board. Although the WLB did not 
become involved in the discussion that led 
to House rejection of the proposal, Board 
members privately were fearful that adop- 
tion of such a proposal would upset the 
whole wage structure that WLB has 
built up with its “little steel” formula 
and other wage rules. 


Mr. Petrillo vs. WLB. If James C. 
Petrillo carries out his threat to disregard 
an order of the War Labor Board, the 
Board may find itself confronted with an- 
other challenge to its authority as contro- 
versial as that raised in the Montgomery 
Ward case. 

The issues are these: The Board has or- 
dered Mr. Petrillo’s American Federation 
of Musicians to resume the making of 
commercial recordings and transcriptions, 
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|WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE HANGAR DOORS? 


d 





. A “lighter-than-air” ship hangar with door operating mechanism built by Byrne Doors, Inc., and equipped 
( . = . t - : - 8g , + . ‘ r q 
at with American Blower Fluid Drive. Courtesy of the U. S. Navy and the Bureau of Yards and Docks 


to Have you ever stopped to figure just how they open and ciose the doors on 
a “lighter-than-air” ship hangar? 

.d The operation of this complicated door mechanism is simple with an 
d American Blower Fluid Drive. 

The doors on either end of the hangar are in 2 huge sections which peel 
back from the center. In fact, they're called orange-peel doors. The sections 
travel on tracks on specially built, electrically operated Byrne trucks, which 
utilize the principle of Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling. 

American Blower Fluid Drives are used to insure smooth starting in any 
C. kind of weather and to protect door mechanism, electric motors, gears and 
chains, against shock loads. 





n- Fluid Drives are “doing things” today in many fields and on a wide 
0- variety of applications. Let’s get together and explore the possibilities of 
ry Fluid Driving your equipment. Cutaway view of American 


Blower Fluid Drive. There is 


no mechanical connection 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
, For excellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
S in production 


between driving and driven 
members. 





Division of American Rapsator & Standard Saritary corporation 
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THIRO DIMENSION 


Remember the old front parlor and the 
stereoscope? Science has progressed... : 
the stereoscope principle is working to- 
day to help win the greatest war of all 

time — thanks to Vectograph, a product 

of Polaroid* Corporation, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 





Vectograph film looks like a fuzzy 
double exposure, until a bomber crew, 
using the Polaroid Three-Dimensional 
Picture Spectacles, discovers that 
what seemed to be a sand dune is 
really an airplane hangar. 

These valuable films are carried 
‘round the world in especially de- 
signed U. S. E. water-and-moisture-proof 
envelopes that get them to their various 
destinations in perfect condition — ready 
to do the vital job for which they were 
conceived. 





If you have any packag- 
ing problem, no matter 
how difficult, for today 
or tomorrow, why not con- 
sult U S.E. specialists — 
right now? 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
General Offices 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


USE protective packaging 


Products of United States Envelope Company include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING + TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS ¢ ENVELOPES 
WRITING PAPER « LINWEAVE PAPERS © NOTE BOOKS e PAPER CUPS © TOILET TISSUE » PAPER TOWELS 











banned by the union on Aug. 1, 1942. At 
the same time, the Board ordered the 
union to bargain with the recording firms 
involved on the amount of money the com- 
panies should pay the union in royalties 
for all records made. 

This would seem to be a partial victory 
for Mr. Petrillo, since his strike against 
the making of records was prompted by re- 
fusal of the recording companies to pay 
him such royalties, even though the Board 
leaves it to the negotiators to arrive at a 
suitable fee. But Mr. Petrillo rebels 
against the Board’s order to end his strike 
against record making on the ground that 
WLB has no jurisdiction in the case. 

The union head, who already has signed 
contracts with 80 recording companies 
calling for specified royalty payments on 
all records made, prefers to carry on his 
own collective-bargaining negotiations with 
the remaining companies involved without 
interference from WLB. Those companies 
are Radio Corporation of America, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and Columbia 
Recording Co. 

Unless Mr. Petrillo relents in his defi- 
ance, the Board will have no choice but to 
refer the case to the White House. If the 
President follows customary procedure in 
noncompliance cases, he will seize the re- 
cording companies to enforce the order 
against the union. The question then will 
arise, as it did in the Montgomery Ward 
case, whether the President has authority 
to take over a nonwar industry to settle 
a labor dispute. 





—Harris & Ewing 
JAMES C. PETRILLO 
For WLB it went ‘round and ‘round 
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CONFLICT OVER MONETARY PLAN: oF A NATION 
NATIONAL VS. INTERNATIONALRULE = aT WAR 


The 34-nation monetary conference 
opens next week at Bretton Woods, N. H., 
with its proposed $8,000,000,000 stabiliza- 
tion fund and United Nations Bank facing 
opposition in Congress and private bank- 
ing circles. 

The controversy revolves around four 
points: 

Gold. Congressional and banking critics 
say not enough reliance is being put upon 
gold as a stabilizing factor. Each nation 
must subscribe 25 per cent of its share of 
the fund in gold or 10 per cent of its gold 
holdings, whichever is smaller 

Treasury economists and other support- 
ers of the plan say the United States has 
most of the world’s gold and therefore can- 
not expect too close a tie to the metal. The 
present plan represents a compromise of 
earlier ones and is said to provide for as 
large a gold requirement as the Treasury 
could get the British to approve. 

Management. The critics say this coun- 
try should have a larger share in manage- 
ment, particularly of the Bank. At least, it 
is said, the three or four large nations 
should control and not spread responsibil- 
ity among so many small countries. 

Backers of the plan answer that little 
nations must be given word in 
international organizations if democratic 
processes are to be followed and if the 
smaller nations are to be persuaded to 
participate. 

Balanced budgets. The critics argue 
that too little consideration is given to a 
country’s financial habits. That is, sound 
principles in handling local currencies, a 
balanced budget and a businesslike econ- 
omy should be requirements for member- 
ship. 

The other side: Stabilization of an in- 
dividual currency cannot wait for a nation 
to put its financial house in order, since 
world conditions might be affected by such 
delay. But the house cleaning can and 
will go along with stabilization. 

Uncle Santa Claus. The United States 
is said to be putting up far too big a share 
of the stabilization fund and of the Bank’s 
stock and getting much too little out of 
the project. 

The answer: This country would put up 
about $2,500,000,000 of the $8,000,000,000 
for stabilization and about one-third of the 
Bank’s $10.000,000,000 capital stock. The 
price is cheap considering the stake the 
United States has in conditions 
today. Unless this country does put up 
most of the money there will be no sta- 
bilization, and financial chaos will result. 


some 


world 


JUNE 23, 1944 


Opponents of the 34-nation proposal 
have ideas of their own that they think 
will work. They believe these would not 
incur the evils they see in the international 
plan that grew largely from compromises 
by the Treasury’s Harry White and Brit- 
ain’s Lord Maynard Keynes. 

Dewey plan. Principal monetary sta- 
hilization proposal in opposition is that of 
Representative Dewey (Rep.), of Illinois. 
It would establish a U.S. fund of $500, 
000,000 to make loans to other nations. 

The opposition says: The plan contem- 
plates tying world currencies to a dollar 
bloc and probably would result in driving 
some currencies to a_ sterling bloc. The 
critics doubt whether other countries would 
go along with any such scheme as _ the 
Dewey plan. Also, they doubt whether such 
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COME AND—TALK IT OVER! 





a plan would stop exchange wars and cur- 
rency breakdowns. They think these would 
spread from the weak nations to the strong 
under the bloc system, that this is exactly 
what happened before World War IL. 
Two banking ideas have been put for- 
ward as substitutes for the proposal of a 
United Nations institution: 
Clearinghouse. One is that there is ao 
need for a world bank that goes beyond 
the present Bank of International Settle- 
ments, which operates as a clearinghouse. 
Critics say: Stabilization and recon- 
struction of the world today demand some- 
thing more than a mere clearinghouse for 
banking paper. 
Investment. Some of the “sound money” 
group believe an extension of the Ameri- 
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@ At the Annual War Conference of 
the Industrial Recreation Association 
in Chicago, April 4-6, 1944, representa- 
tives of more than a hundred leading 
manufacturing organizations discussed 
recreational activities for war workers 
and plans for meeting postwar recre- 
ational problems. 


@ Some of the subjects discussed at 
this meeting were “Industrial Incen- 
“Recreation and War Produc- 
tion,” “‘Recreation and Employee Re- 
lations,”’ ‘Shift Recreation,” ‘Youth 
Programs in Industry,” ‘Management 
Looks at Recreation,”’ “The Psychology 
of Industrial Morale,” ““The Significance 
of Industrial Sports and Athletics,” and 
‘‘Post War Industrial Recreation.” 


tive,” 


* * * 


@ Introduced extemporaneously at one 
session was the question of the supply 
of sports equipment to meet current 
needs. Many of the recreational direc- 
tors present expressed concern over the 
immediate or approaching shortages of 
equipment that threaten the continu- 
ance and expansion of their vital sports 
programs for industrial workers. 


@ Wilson Sporting Goods Co., in addi- 
tion to its manufacture of sports equip- 
ment and other important items for the 
armed services, has made every effort 
to meet this demand for civilian sports 
equipment. However, impending short- 
ages are now so serious that they can be 
avoided only by prompt governmental 
release of a reasonable quantity of re- 
stricted materials for increased manu- 
facture of sports equipment for war 


Ze 


President 


workers, 


Willson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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It is Sunday in a Fred Harvey restau- 
rant. Private Pringle of the American 
Armed Forces has just ordered his din- 
ner. His thoughts drift homeward... 


“Sunday ... Sunday dinner. Funny how 
clear it is. About now Dad would be set- 
tling down in the front room with the 
paper ... his coat off ... but still looking 
kind of glorified, after usheringinchurch ... 


“And Mom... you’d catch a glimpse 
of her in the kitchen, her face flushed... 
and glowing happily. Under her feet 
would be Buddy and Joan, faces freshly 
polished ... still glistening a bit behind 
the ears. Then we’d sit down together... 


* 


* 





“It wasn’t just a meal... that Sunday 
dinner back home, clear across the conti- 


nent from here. It was more of a tradi- 
tion. It stood for the family and the way 
we felt about one another... for all the 
feelings we didn’t talk about... 


“Guess I took it all for granted ... but 
I-can understand it now. Maybe it’s be- 
cause it might be a long time before I'll 
be sitting down to one of those Sunday 
dinners again. 


“But wherever I am... whatever I’m 
doing, when Sunday comes, I always im- 
agine being back there at home with 
Mother and Dad... Joan and Buddy... 
sitting down to Sunday dinner. 

“Some day I will be. Maybe it will be 
a long time... but it will be worth it... if 
I can do my bit to help the folks back 
home... and people everywhere... to sit 
down together... without fear, or hate 
or sorrow...” 


* 


We serve meals to tens of thousands of Private Pringles daily. That's our 
most important wartime job, situated as we are along America’s continental 
travel routes. We print the above message because we want you to see 
these men as we see them... as they move ever outward toward the seas, 
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RESTAURANTS > SHOPS + HOTELS - DINING CARS 





ES OF HOSPITALITY 


FROM CLEVELAND TO 


THE PACIFIC COAST 


Copyright 1944, Fred Harvey, Chicago 





can Export-Import Bank is enough. They 
hold the Export-Import Bank has proven 
successful as an international banking in- 
stitution, that Latin America particularly 
has found it satisfactory, and that nations 
elsewhere well might do so without harm 
to any national interest. 

Against this it is said: Like the Dewey 
plan, the Export-Import proposal would 
involve unilateral arrangements and a ty- 
ing of the economy of borrowing nations 
to the United States. This merel: 


would 

how- 
ever well managed, it would foster interna- 
tional resentment against us. 


establish Yankee imperialism, and, 


The issue: Shall the national viewpoint 
or the international prevail? 

Congress alone can decide. Any plan 
coming out of Bretton Woods must be ap- 
proved by the legislative body of each 
nation before it can be effective. 


The franc. A valuation for the 
franc appears to be in the making, regard- 
less of what may come out of the contro- 
versy involving Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

The Long-term value involves 
a different problem from that of the short- 
term invasion franc, 


new 


reason: 


Liberation. The rate fixed for the in- 
vasion is two cents, or 50 franes to the 
American dollar and 200 to the British 


pound sterling. The frane rate compares 
with the one-cent value given the lira car- 
ried into Italy by the Anglo-American 
armies. Experience in Italy led to a franc 
rate as high as possible to reduce the Allies’ 
buying power over France’s depleted sup- 
plies. The French like it high because they 
also have greater outside buying power. 
Recovery. The French alone will set the 
long-term rate and there are many French 
experts who doubt the nation’s recovery 
economy will support as high a valuation 
as that now set. French experts 
think of 280 francs to the pound as about 
right. Some would go as high as 500 to 
600. In the immediate pre-Vichy years, the 
rate was around 178. 
Conditions that will underlie fixing of 
the long-term rate are of two kinds: 
Internal. Ability of France to restore its 
productive capacity, the huge public debt 
left it by the Nazis and the vast amounts 
of Vichy-Third Republic currency left in 
circulation and hiding will be the chief in- 
ternal factors. General de Gaulle’s French 
Committee of National Liberation already 
has started taking Vichy currency out of 
circulation in Corsica and Tunisia by 
blocking of collaborators’ accounts. 
External. What comes out of the Bret- 
ton Woods money conference in the way 
of international stabilization will have 
great bearing on the rate. But there also 
is the financial pact signed by the British 
and the French Committee at Algiers in 
February. This agreement, covering rates 
of the various francs and expected con- 
ditions of debt, first recognized the franc 
at 300 to the pound, but finally at 200. 
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HONESTY ENGINEERING 





Report No. 5 on 








—a new ideain 
Personnel Relations 


“and it’s a big help in cutting down 


employee 


TATEMENTS like that are typical of what 

personnel managers say about Honesty En- 
gineering. Because by helping employees resist 
the temptation to turn dishonest, it prevents loss 
of hard-to-replace employees. One food process- 
ing concern, for example, found that this new 
Personnel-Protection Plan cut manpower losses 
due to dishonesty by more than 75%. 
Based on experience, the U. 8. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you against 


financial loss through employee dishonesty but: 


turnover” 


(1) discloses undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested methods that 
keep good employees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts that may lead to employee dishonesty. 
Whether you employ 10 people or 10,000, your 
U. S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you 
how the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you 
keep your employees by keeping them honest. 
Consult him today. 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities — Agents Everywhere 


S&F « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CoO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 






Consult your insurance agent or broker 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


ra) as you would your doctor or lawyer 








“AMERICA IS ON THE 


DOUBLE-QUICK!”’ 
says Hon. ‘Will Rogers, Jr. 


Representative in Congress 


“Because of the war, Americans have had to travel as 
never before. This has tried the nation’s hotels to the 
limit. Faced as they are with serious shortages of man- 
power and materials, they have turned in an excellent 
job of caring for the unprecedented numbers of civilians 
and military personnel that have pressed them for accom- 
modations during the past several months. Do yourself a 
favor next time you make a trip—line up your hotel reser- 
vations well in advance, specifying the kind of accom- 
modation you require and, as closely as possible, the time 
of your arrival. And remember this—when your plans 
change let the hotel know so that some other traveler can 
have the room reserved for you!” 

Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to create a better 
understanding of the wartime problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they're ultra-violet rayed! 
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Behind Criticism 


Of U.S. Policies 
By Latin Nations 


Americans are wondering why Latin 
America, with unprecedented prosperity 
in the Hemisphere, holds grievances 
against the United States. They hear of 
record export surpluses in trade with the 
U.S. They know this country is helping 
Latin-American nations to meet problems 
of health, transportation, food and exten- 
sion of industries. Yet there continues to 
be criticism from Latin America that the 
U.S. is trying to get rich at the expense of 
poor neighbors. 

Basic reasons behind such complaint are 
runaway inflation, U.S. inroads by means 
of military bases, dislocation of business 
and labor by war programs and_ uncer- 
tainty over future U.S. policy. 

Export boom. A build-up for inflation 
began when this country entered the war. 
Immediately, the U.S. set out on large de- 
velopment and procurement programs in 
the Hemisphere to replace the tin, rubber, 
sisal and other critical materials lost to the 
Japanese. Purchases from Latin America, 
which amounted to $600,000,000 before 
the war, rose to more than $1,300,000,000 
by 1943, and in 1944 continue to mount. 
In addition, this country is spending large 
sums for emergency programs in food, 
sanitation and expansion of war materials. 
This brings total funds available to Latin- 
American nations to more than $3,000, 
000,000. 

Reduced purchases. Until the U.S. en- 
tered the war, this country largely com- 
pensated for imports no longer available 
from Europe. Since Pearl Harbor, the vol- 
ume of U.S. goods available to Latin 
America has declined steadily. Farm 
equipment, cars, trucks and spare parts, 
canned food and pharmaceuticals, paper 
and home appliances, all have vanished 
from the market or are available in sharply 
reduced quantities. Exports to Latin Ameri- 
ca in 1943 were 30 per cent less in volume 
than in 1941. Plans to provide more con- 
sumer goods—houses, clothing, food—are 
dependent largely upon equipment from 
this country and must await war develop- 
ments. All this adds up to inflation—less 
and less goods available, with more and 
more money in circulation. Price, rather 
than need, is the means of rationing. 

In Brazil, 18 staple foods increased 60 
per cent in price during three months of 
1943. To save meat, restaurants must serve 
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In the Shops and On the Skyways— 
In the Mines and On the Pichave 





1894-1944 
Pioneers for 


For half a century, The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company has devoted 
itself to serving many major industries.* Skilled technicians and expe- 
rienced engineers within our organization have pioneered and perfected 
many products for each of these fields. Thus initiative and resourcefulness 
have enabled us to keep abreast of this country’s remarkable industrial 
progress. ..We are commemorating our golden anniversary by con- 
tinuing to put all our talents and energies in the fight to preserve the 
American way of life. We are proud to have grown with our nation for 50 
years, and look forward to serving in the great future that lies ahead. 


Buy U.S.War Bonds and Stamps 
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*CLECO Pneumatic Tools speed produc- 
tion in metal-working plants. AEROLS 





(the shock absorbing landing gear used 
so universally on aircraft) insure safe, 
smooth landings and take-offs. CLEV E- 
LAND Rock Drills are widely used in 
the mining and contracting fields. 
CLE-AIR Shock Absorbers protect buses, 


trucks and trailers from road shocks. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


THE CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL DIVISION CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC AEROL, INC. 
CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 








Is 
Your Business Held in Leash 





by Inadequate Working 
Capital ? 


iv ISN’T strange today to find 
growing companies faced with 
obstacles . . . not because their 
business isn’t good... but because 
it’s better than ever! The trouble is 
that their volume has outgrown 
their working capital . . . yet they 
hesitate to undertake new “‘fixed’”’ 
financing which might prove a 
needless burden later. 


~— 5 


SOLVES MANY 
FINANCING 
PROBLEMS 





*‘Capital Sources’ is a 9-minute out- 
line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 
your accounts receivable, inventory 
and fixed assets, provide financing; 
—to purchase other companies 
—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders 
—toretire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans 
—toexpand oradequately finance 
your business 


For a copy of **Capital Sources,” 
drop a line to Department 34. 


pro 


Right there you see why sub- 
stantial, well-established manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have 
been using a steadily increasing 
amount of Commercial Credit 
money ... to a total of more than a 
billion dollars since Pearl Harbor. 


Commercial Credit increases 
your available cash by increasing 
your capital turnover. Capital 
which lies dormant in fixed assets, 
inventory and accounts receiv- 
able is quickly turned into cash 
for current use and a special feature 
of Commercial Credit service lets you 
limit your liability on the receivables. 


Equally important, Commercial 
Credit involves no notice to your 
customers ...no interference with 
your management .. . and your 
use of Commercial Credit money 
is automatically expanded or 
contracted daily, thus keeping 
interest cost strictly in line with 
your volume and needs. If you can 
make good use of additional funds 
. . . for current operation, taxes, 
renegotiation payments or recon- 
version... let us give you full 
information. Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


imported meat twice a week. If none is 
available, no meat is served. In Rio de 
Janeiro, coffee is plentiful, but without su- 
gar. Some parts of Brazil are exporting 
food to Argentina because transportation 
to Rio is not available. 

In Mexico, tortillas, equivalent to bread 
here, now cost five or more centavos, 
against less than one centavo formerly. 
Chickens cost three times what they did 
four years ago. There have been riots to 
get meat and grain. The Government has 
made highway robbery—often aimed at 
getting money to buy food—a capital of- 
fense. Hardly a week passes without work- 
ers striking, not for 10 or 15 per cent in- 
creases, but for 50 per cent. 

In some other countries, food has risen 
three and four times in cost since the war 
began. Only Argentina and Uruguay have 
escaped inflation—Argentina because of sur- 
pluses and a well-developed economy; Uru- 
guay because of ample food and state-owned 
public services and consumer industries, 

U. S. answers. This country does not 
accept the blame for this inflation, yet 
Latin Americans often accuse this country 
of being responsible, rather than the prof- 
iteering merchants. Export prices increased 
32 per cent in 1941, and- continued to rise, 
until they were pegged in May, 1942. This 
is far less than the rise in price to consum- 
ers in Latin America. Inflation has run 
rampant because few price and rationing 
controls exist. Middlemen and merchants 
would rather not have such controls. It 
would reduce speculation and large profits. 

U. S. policy. Although inflation is the 
most immediate problem, Latin-Americans 
also fear this country will give up its Good 
Neighbor policy after the war, or with a 
change of Administration, and will keep 
its Hemisphere bases. This is one reason 
why some of them are listening to Argen- 
tina. However, statements by Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Senator Butler (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
and President Medina, of Venezuela— 
after visiting President Roosevelt—that the 
Good Neighbor policy is here to stay 
are making themselves felt slowly through 
the Hemisphere. Secretary of State Hull 
has promised that, whatever action this 
country takes on Latin-American bases 
will be after consultation with the coun- 
tries involved. He pointed out that United 
States bases acquired from Great Britain 
were open to these countries on a reciprocal 
basis. 

The way out. Latin Americans are ask- 
ing whether they will have opportunity 
for economic stability and development in 
the future if they co-operate with this 
country. The answer, according to Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, is, yes—that only people 
who know, understand and trust one 
another can work together effectively for 
their mutual best self-interest. According 
to Government spokesmen, this is the basis 
of our relations with Latin America. 
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Special Report. 


Rise in unemployment 
expected to bring pressure 
for Government operation 


The problem of what to do with 
$8,000.000,000 worth of Government- 
owned war plants, when their wartime use- 
fulness is ended, is growing more and more 
acute. Every Allied military advance brings 
closer the day when the peacetime status 
of these plants must be determined. Some 
already are idle. As the invasion pro- 
gresses and Germany finally is beaten, 
many more will be closed. 

The urgency of the problem is causing 
a flow of ideas on the subject. Most Con- 
gressmen want the plants sold quickly 
to private industry. Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones proposes that local 
interests be given first chance to buy. Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold Ickes asks 
that the plants go to the veterans. And 
labor is urging that the Government oper- 
ate them, if necessary, to provide postwar 
jobs. 

This variety of viewpoints reflects the 
fact that little planning and almost no 
policy making has been done, despite the 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


FUTURE USE OF WAR PLANTS: 
OBSTACLES TO BE OVERCOME 


Private Industry’s Prospective Inability to Absorb Enlarged Capacity 


immediacy of the problem. The executive 
branch is looking to Congress for policy. 
Congress is waiting for action by the ex- 
ecutive. Businessmen are looking for bar- 
gains. And, meanwhile, practical and po- 
litical obstacles are arising. The whole 
question, in fact, is caught up in a de- 
veloping political dispute over such issues 
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—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


UNDERSTUDY 


—U.S. Army Air Corps 


U.S WAR PLANT 





as Gevernment competition with business, 
monopoly and sectional advantages. 

The result is public confusion on the 
war plant question. A recital of the facts 
behind the situation will do much to clear 
this confusion away. To dig into the de- 
tails: 

The plants, themselves. Nearly 1,900 
plants are involved in the disposition prob- 
lem. Together, they cost some $8,000,000,- 
000. The smallest was built for $400; the 
largest for $200,000,000. Most of the Gov- 
ernment’s investment is in big projects, 
70 per cent of it in properties that cost 
$10,000,000, or considerably more. Never- 
theless, more than 1,450 plants cost less 
than $5,000,000 each. 

Now for sale. A few of these plants al- 
ready are for sale, nine in all, which cost 
$9,962,400, an infinitesimal fraction of the 
total. Their products, however, illustrate 
the wide diversity of the plants as a whole, 
for the products include charcoal, dehy- 
drated vegetables, graphite, shredded iron 


and finished castings. Eighteen more proj 
ects, begun at a cost of $5,549,800, also 
are for sale. But the real plant. offerings lie 
in the future. 

Sales prospects. A variety of influences 
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A variety of viewpoints reflects little planning, almost no policy 
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Revolution 
in Office 


Procedure... 


' THE EDISON ELECTRONIC VOICEWRITER 


Based upon electronic principles first revealed by the discovery of the 
“Edison Effect,”* the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER is a product 
of wartime research which promises to revolutionize peacetime pro- 
cedure in many a business office. 

For this electronic instrument for “one-person” dictation is more 
than a time saver and action speeder for executives and their secre- 
taries. It is also an on-the-spot repdrter of important interviews and 
conversations—infallible preventer of mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings. It records what is said, when it is said, as it is said, and saves it 
for future reference. 

Although under present conditions production is necessarily lim- 
ited, some Edison Electronic VOICEWRITERS are even now being made 
available, with War Production Board approval, for commercial use. 

Ask an Ediphone representative to give you all the facts about 
the new Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER now—and tell you how he 
can take care of your immediate needs for man-and-woman-hour 
saving Ediphone equipment. For convenience, use coupon below. 


* Discovered by Thomas A. Edison in 1883 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 





THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. D6, W. Orange, N. J.* \ = 1 
I would like to know more about the new Edison tn m 
Electronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and \ Vv 
streamline business operation. x \ } 
Wi 
Name : yA YW, ' 











affect the sales prospects of these plants. 
To examine them: 

Aluminum and magnesium. There is talk 
that the age of light metals is here, but 
there is little practical evidence of it. 
The new plants have increased the na- 
tion’s capacity to produce aluminum and 
magnesium far beyond the foreseeable de- 
mand for those metals. Private capital may 
be interested in acquiring a few of the 
new low-cost aluminum plants, but much 
of the industry obviously must be closed. 
Congressmen from the South and West 
may be expected to oppose shutting down 
the new plants in those areas. Postwar 
uses for magnesium are in an experimental 
stage, and prospective buyers for the mag- 
nesium plants are few. 

Rubber. No rush to buy the new syn- 
thetic rubber plants is in sight. The Ad- 
ministration opposes protecting this new 
industry with a tariff on renewed imports 
of Far Eastern rubber. The probability 
is that most plants will be closed, with 
opposition in Congress from Texas and 
Louisiana, where the plants are central- 
ized, and from a score of other States 
with smaller parts of the industry. 

Steel. Officials think the Government’s 
new steel plants could be sold to the in- 
dustry with some readiness. But, again, 
sectional pressures and Administration pol- 
icy may impose obstacles. The Adminis- 
tration reportedly favors decentralizing the 
steel industry by continued operation of 
the big Government-owned plants in Utah 
and California. A suggested solution is 
that the Western plants be run at less 
than capacity. Government steel plants 
are responsible for 10 per cent of war- 
time production. They cost $900,000,000. 

Aircraft. The automobile industry ex- 
pects to buy some of the new plants in 
which it now is making aircraft. But 
$3,000,000,000 has been spent on such 
facilities, and some plants obviously must 
await purchasers. 

Oil facilities. The Government has helped 
the oil industry with $463,000,000, much 
of it in loans, for plants to make high- 
octane gasoline. The industry itself has 
put $186,000,000 into this project, and 
may be interested eventually in acquiring 
the Government’s holdings. The develop- 
ment of civilian aviation and improvement 
in automobile engines are expected grad- 
ually to absorb postwar excess production. 

Other plants. A miscellany of other 
plants remains. These process foods, make 
radio and electronic equipment and turn 
out machine tools and a variety of other 
items. A number of them are expected 
to prove attractive to buyers. 

But, where all are concerned, there 
are difficulties in addition to those created 
by Government policy and political pres- 
sures. 

Prices. Bargain hunters are warned of- 
ficially to keep away. Suggestions that the 
plants might go for 10 or 15 cents on the 
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Not too long ago —school ventilators were powered 
with D. C. motors because everyone thought that an A. C. 
motor couldn’t be built that would ope rate quietly. 


Holtzer-Cabot motor development engineers dispelled 
this bug-a-boo by designing a special fractional H. P. 
motor that exactly met all the performance requirements 
including extreme silent operation. 


Today, Holtzer-Cabot is building special motors for military products 

exclusive ly. However, if you're planning or working on produc ts for post- Special Motors 
war, our e ngineers backed by over 50 years of experience in design- 
ing and building motors to fit specific applications such as instrument, aa gn 
aircraft, machine tools, business machines, etc.—would like The Application 
to talk with you on your motor problems. 


a 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 
125 Amory Street, Boston 19, Mass.; Chicago, Illinois; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa. 





Designed To Fit 
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“I'm afraid we won't be able to 


a , take care of. all of our friends, 
B Whitey.” 







“Don’t worry, Blackie, most of 

i, , . them will come back when 
BLACK & WHITE becomes plen- 

tiful again!” 


Americans always will stand in line 
to get a superior product. That’s 
why BLACK & WHITE can’t supply 
the demand today. As a result, we 
may lose some of our friends, tem- 
porarily—but we share Whitey’s 
faith in the ultimate reunion — and 
we hope it will not be too long 
before there will be enough 
BLACK & WHITE to go around. 


“BLACK s WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. * SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





dollar are rejected indignantly by Secre- 
tary Jones, head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., which has immediate charge 
of disposing of the plants. 

The present price criterion lies in nu- 
merous options held by operators of the 
Government-owned plants. These options 
fix the price at cost less depreciation. Costs 
were swollen by wartime wage rates and 
much overtime. Most option holders plain- 
ly consider these prices excessive, and wil] 
prefer to wait and see what can be done 
through bidding. 

There also are other general sales deter- 
rents. 

Deterrents. In some cases, the plants 
have been located for strategic purposes 
at points with normally inadequate trans- 
portation facilities or labor supply, or 
where power is costly. 

Some plants, too, are finely geared for 
high-precision production, too elaborate 
for economic use after the war, or contain 
features not required for civilian produc- 
tion. 

Quick sale in these cases obviously could 
not be expected. 

Then, there is the question of monopoly. 

Monopoly. Large companies buying big 
plants might lay themselves open to prose- 
cution under the antitrust laws. Foreseeing 
such an obstacle, Will L. Clayton, in over- 
all charge of selling war surpluses, asked 
the Justice Department for assurances on 
this point, but none was forthcoming. Since 
many of the plants are of such size that 
only a large corporation could buy them, 
the situation raises many questions. 

A proposed solution is that big plants 
be subdivided and sold to several purchas- 
ers. But there is skepticism as to how 
practical that method would be. 

Sales vs. leases. Sales are preferred, but 
plants may be leased as a means of moving 
them quickly into civilian production and 
hence of providing employment. The leases 
would be for short terms only, and prefer- 
ably to cover the period required for ne- 
gotiating-the sale of the plant to the leas- 
ing company. 

Subsidies. Local interests in Congress 
and elsewhere will be on the alert for sale 
or rental terms that grant special conces- 
sions or concealed subsidies to portions of 
any industry. This provides another po- 
litical tightwire for the RFC to tread in 
its administration of the properties. 

Government operation? All the evi- 
dence indicates that, while numerous plants 
will be sold, large numbers still will remain 
in Government hands. This raises a serious 
question in many minds. Unemployment 
in some degree is inevitable during the 
war-to-peace transition. If it becomes truly 
serious, demands on Congress for Govern- 
ment operation to provide jobs might be- 
come tremendous, even irresistible. The 
present insistence on private operation of 
the plants could be overruled in a short 
space of time. 
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I never had any illusions that this 
war was going to be a pushover. 
I knew the day would come when 
they’d have to call even us — the 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. 

Well, I’ve been called. I don’t 
hike leaving my wife and kids. 
But [I’m in and, while I’m in, I 


, ' 
won't be seeing much of my 


family. So there’s only one 
thing for me to do: Help get this 
war over — fast. 


This advertisement prepared and space furnished by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, sole make 


&. 8. AYER & SOW 


It’s not going to be easy. Even 
if they sit me behind a desk. Or 
if they stick a gun in my hands. 
It’s not going to be easy — think- 
ing of home. 

But whatever I’m asked to do, 
I'm going to be the best damn 
soldier I know how to be. I’m no 
hero. .../ just want to get home 
as soon as I can. 

That’s what you folks want, 
Want all of us home. 


too. 


Every job I do, be it shooting 
Japs or doing K.P.— so long as I 
do it well — chips off a minute of 
the time we’re away. 

And when you buy a U.S. War 
Bond you’re chipping off min- 
utes, too. That’s everybody’s job! 
So let’s keep at it! 

Let’s all go on “chipping”— 
months — until 
Buy 


bonds — an extra one today! 


minutes, hours, 


we're all together again! 


rs of Comptometer Adding-Calculating Mac hines. 











GREAT GUNS (oo 








Think of it... fifteen shots a minute spouting 
up six miles high from the smoking muzzles of 


these “‘fifteen-footers”! ...To maintain accu- 





racy at this great height the gun barrel must 
be machined with infinite precision. .. . That’s 


where Chevrolet’s quality in quantity production * 
















methods come in. Chevrolet, producer of thou- 
sands of these guns, is proud of their record ... 
one battery crew in the South Pacific averaged one 
Japanese bomber destroyed for every thirty shots 
fired! .. . They, too, say, ‘“These are great guns!” 


* * * 


OTHER CHEVROLET PRODUCTS IN VOLUME FOR VICTORY ARE 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT ENGINES FOR B-24 LIBERATOR 
BOMBERS AND C-47 AND C-53 CARGO PLANES, “DUCKS,” MILI- 
TARY TRUCKS, ALUMINUM FORGINGS, HIGH-EXPLOSIVE AND 
ARMOR-PIERCING SHELLS, MAGNESIUM CASTINGS AND 
MILLIONS OF PRECISION PARTS. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS —and keep them 

















CHEVROLET“: GENERAL MOTORS 

















JUD 


Plus and Witnmus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Vrend of Arnerrcan Gusi0ess 
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Above all else, this point is important to keep in mind..... 

German war could end by autumn, very definitely can end by December. 

Japanese war is moving fast, could very well be over within 18 months. 

Those are estimates of qualified officials. They account for jitters now 
Shown at the White House and WPB over lack of detailed plans for guiding industry 
back to a peacetime basis. They must influence all of your own planning. 








In practical terms the situation is this.....The next move in production, in 
employment, in income payments, in profits, will be down from today's peak. 

Then, when German surrender does come..... 

Output for Army use, over all, will quickly. be cut back about 50 per cent. 

Army Air Forces may cut back 25 per cent, cut centering in smaller craft. 

Navy cutback,merchant marine cutback, also will be about 25 per cent. 

Altogether, war production probably will decline about 40 per cent after the 
German war ends. In some lines the cut will be much more drastic than that. In 
other lines, such as Superbombers, the trend still will be upward. 

In this period there will be much uncertainty, some discharges of workers, 
Some rather general closing of plants, depression in isolated areas. 

These shocks will be cushioned by continuing Japanese war, by a chance to 
demobilize in stages. Official estimate is that the Pacific war still will cost 
$42,400,000,000 a year. That will avoid large-scale unemployment in 1944 or 1945. 
It suggests that 1946 will be the first big problem year for most industries. 














Now, to take a look at details, at plans for meeting problems to come..... 

Congress is shaking out of its rebellious mood, is not now disposed to tinker 
with wartime controls, to enact any vital new laws. As things are shaping up: 

Price bill, when finally drawn, will be acceptable to the Administration. 
There won't be higher prices for cotton textiles, higher prices for oil, for farm 
crops. There is not likely to be any wide-open court appeals from OPA orders. 
Real fight over price controls will come a year hence--before June 30, 1945. 

Wage controls will remain unchanged. White-collar workers who get less than 
$37.50 a week are not to get freedom to demanu unrestricted salary increases. 

Insurance business will not be declared exempt from antitrust laws. Nor 
will federal regulation of insurance be voted. That is an issue for the future. 

Antistrike laws, man-power controls, won't be strengthened. The labor vote 
in this year's election is too strong for either party to risk labor disfavor. 

















So much for what Congress won't do. Now to consider what it will do, in the 
months ahead, not immediately. Final action may be a trifle late, but..... 

Contract-termination bill will pass. War contractors will get liberal terms, 
quick settlements. Subcontractors can expect the same treatment from Government. 

Reconversion loans will be available. When end of war nears, Congress will 
quickly approve loans to finance war plants in switching to peacetime work. 

Surplus property bill will be adopted. Chief idea will be to avoid dumping 
surpluses at home and abroad. Disposal and postwar use of Government-owned plant 
and equipment is likely to be a headache beyond end of both wars. 

Unemployment insurance for war workers will be approved. Displaced workers 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-=- (Continued) 


are likely to get the same benefits as veterans--$20 a week for 52 weeks. State 
funds will get federal assistance. But: State unemployment insurance systems will 
not be nationalized, will not fall completely under federal control. 
Also, Congress may approve travel allowances for workers who must migrate. 
That's about all you can expect from Congress on demobilization plans. You 
will get paid for your war work, your employes will get some assistance. After 
that, both employers and workers can count on being left to shift for themselves. 


Postwar tax proposals are to get early attention, no action this year. Tax 
committees of House and Senate are directing studies primarily to steal thunder 
from the Republican Postwar Tax Committee, which is planning public hearings. 

There will be a lot of talk about slashing taxes in half soon after the war 
ends. You would be wise to discount this talk. Probable postwar budget needs 
and revenue requirements simply do not add up to drastic reductions in tax rates. 
Congress will be faced with choice of keeping rates up or running up the debt. 

Unless debt is to skyrocket, this is about the best to be expected..... 

Excess=-profits tax will be repealed shortly after peace comes. 

Capital stock tax has a possibility of going off the books. 

Corporation normal and surtax of 40 per cent on income above $25,000 is 
likely to remain. This tax is too good a revenue source to allow much change. 

Tax treatment of dividends may be altered. Proposals to remove the double tax 
on this type of income are scheduled to get very close study. 

Pay-roll taxes must rise if Social Security is to be self-supporting. 

Excises are disliked by experts, but have a revenue appeal for Congress. 

As for individual income taxes: If reductions are to be made in corporate 
taxes, little postwar tax relief can be promised individuals. Revenue must come 
from some source. Prospect is that only low incomes will get much relief. 

Also, don't expect any definite postwar tax plan until 1945. 























Postwar aid to veterans, the "GI Bill of Rights," promises to replace some 
of the business stimulants that will be removed by war contract cancellation. 

Building industry, now in the doldrums, can count on some early orders. 
The Veterans' Administrdtion is authorized to use top priority on materials and 
labor for hospitals. As much as $500,000,000 can go into these hospitals. 

Small home construction will have a veterans' demand added to the postwar 
demand already expected. Government will guarantee home loans for soldiers. 

Farm real estate, business property also should find veteran buyers. Same 
liberal loan terms will be extended for farms and small businesses as for houses. 

Colleges and college towns should boom. Veterans can get a year's postwar 
training at Government expense. A few can get a four-year college course. 
Not only tuition but living expenses will be paid by the Government. 

We give you the details of this program on page 24. 














Meanwhile, you can expect these developments before the end of the year..eee 
Food rationing will tighten. OPA expects to restore point values to meats, 
to increase the point cost for some canned goods before summer ends. 
Lumber is to be allocated. This may be bad news for furniture manu- 
facturers who already are taking cutbacks and cancellations in Army orders. 
Electric irons, electric stoves, alarm clocks should be available for the 
retail trade by early autumn, just enough to ease shortages, not to meet demand. 
Next civilian programs are likely to stress wash boilers, carpet swepers, 
garbage cans, tea kettles. A WPB survey shows consumers want these items most. 
Material controls, production limits will not end this year. Industry 
itself opposes lifting the lid. Hosiery makers, for example, want continued al- 
location of rayon even if Supply is abundant. That is typical, not exceptional. 
Whatever happens in war, civilian output will not increase much in months 
immediately ahead. Production progiaas already are fixed through September. 
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GULF SOUTH 
WORKMANSHIP 1000 A.D. =; 


Skilled workmanship in the Gulf South is not new. It 
began centuries ago among prehistoric Indians as they 


carefully fashioned ornaments of metals and stone. 


Today the skill of Gulf South workmen is dedicated to 
a far greater cause. Utilizing this region's rich natural 
resources and basic raw materials the Gulf South work- 
man is adding his strength to the nation's war effort. In 
countless factories throughout this area he is helping to 
produce the endless stream of materials to back Amer- 


ica's fighting men. 








al. 


from the center. It was 


used in ceremonies of 


great importance. ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION 


THE 
74 This copper mask is 
the workmanship of pre- 
historic Gulf South Indians. 
The face is 23/s inches high : t ‘ 
with a grotesque "'nose™’ : j 


67/s inches long protruding 





ITS RESOURCES, \ 





ARE ALL DEDICATED TO VICTORY 








UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 














DON Q RUM 


Fun under friendly 


skies and watchful eyes 
comes this incom- 
parable Puerto 
Rican Rum. One 
sip will convince 


you of its quality. 


ccemmeamsests et Cee 4 





86 PROOF 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 


SOLE U. S. DisTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








WELL WORTH 
WAITING FOR! 


THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 


Why are Hamilton Watches for 
civilians so hard to find today? Because 
Hamiltonis busy making precision time- 
pieces for the ships, planes and tanks of 
our armed forces, But when fine Ameri- 
can watches can again be made, you'll 
again be able to buy the finest gift in 
the world .. . a watch worth waiting 
eee Hamilton! 








You CAN'T Make a 
Copying Mistake... 





Aanter wectro-Casyist 


Clear, sharp photo-copies of anything 
drawn, written, printed or photographed— 
absolutely error proof—are ready in a 
fraction of the time, and with much less 
effort, with a Hunter Electro-Copyist—the 
modern way to reproduce. No need for 
checking or proof reading. No painstaking 
hand tracing . . . Electro-Copyist turns out 
prints in minutes direct from pencil 
originals or from blueprints. Full-shaded 
isometric drawings reproduce with a better 
definition of tone than by any other method. 
There is an Electro-Copyist model for every 
need. All are so simple your 
office boy can operate them, 


% Many reproduction 
short cuts for engineering, 
ee = — de- 
in our new ‘booklet. Send 
for free copy today. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 


490 S. Warren St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 















_ People_. 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


James F. Byrnes, the Director of War 
Mobilization, is about to become director 
of demobilization as well. In that capacity, 
it will be Mr. Byrnes’s job to steer the 
nation along the tortuous path from war 
to peace. Although deluged with war prob- 
lems, he already is preparing for that job. 
He has drawn up a detailed reconversion 
plan, although so far it has not aroused 
much enthusiasm in Congress. 

Mr. Byrnes’s plan. This plan was the 
product, first of all, of uneasiness in White 
House circles lest the war with Germany, 
ending with unforeseen suddenness, might 
leave American business and industry un- 
prepared for the economic dislocation that 
would follow. 

So Mr. Byrnes drew up his plan, got 





—Harris & Ewing 


JAMES F. BYRNES 


President Roosevelt’s approval and took 
it to Congress. The program rests upon 
and includes detailed preparations for ex- 
panded unemployment insurance, federal 
assistance in helping migrant war workers 
back to their homes, speedy settlement of 
war contracts and the manufacture now 
of machine tools that will be needed for 
peacetime production. 

Mr. Byrnes and Congress. Getting 
quick congressional approval is Mr. 
Byrnes’s next problem. And Washington 
agrees that, if anyone can hurry things 
along, Mr. Byrnes is the man. He spent 
years in Congress. He was known there 
as a quiet, skillful legislative tactician. He 
made few speeches. But in cloakrooms and 
senatorial offices he exercised persuasive 
talents such as the Capitol seldom has seen. 
Mr. Byrnes made it his business to know 
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* FORTUNE TELLER: I see you taking a 2 F.T.: I see a key—for a nice room at F.7.: Go! My powers do not fail. 
° T , e . © vy : 
a journey next week—to New York. the Hotel Pennsylvania. | lhey will expect you! 
MAN: Why—TI do have to go there. MAN: Wonderful! That’s the New MAN: I can’t quite believe it—but I'll 
he My problem is how to get a room. York Statler—right across from Penn- try anything once. 
we sylvania Station. But— 
y, 
ht 
n- 
at 
ot 
; Now to test the fortune teller’s magic 6 ROOM CLERK: Welcome, Mr. X.—we 
In the meantime... ° - | ; . . = 
power: have a nice room for you. Front! 
Yes, the thing that “works magic” in getting a When you arrive without reservations, chances 
room at the Hotel Pennsylvania is— are that virtually every room has been re- 
. — served in advance—some of them for weeks. 
A reservation, made far enough in ad- 
vance so that we can confirm it. . Besides early reservations, two other 
j : oO wartime practices will make traveling 
And more and more people are following this Jaud- 
peo} g 
; é ee ‘ 4 more comfortable for you and all trav- 
able practice—the big reason why it is often im- . : 
: : : gy 3 elers: Canceling unwanted reservations 
) possible to take care of you if you drop in unex- ; . 
‘edl ao promptly ... Releasing your room as 
ee early as possible on the day of departure. 
Although certain inconveniences are unavoidable 
in wartime, the really important Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania services are still being maintained... 
the inviting rooms, with their famous beds . . . deli- 
cious, wholesome meals . . . the restful relaxation you 
need, even in wartime. 
YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
RATES BEGIN 
AT $3.85 NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 











FULLY AUTOMATIC 
\\ so completely automatic that all men- 
\ tal and physical effor. has been elin 
\\ inated from its operation. Now AVA. 
\ _ ABLE, telephone or write your le 
\\\.-.. Fridén Representative for inform: 
_FRIDEN CALCULATING MACH 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT - SAN LEA 






























MARYLAND'S AMBASSADOR OF GOOD CHEER 


| OP 


COAST TO COAST 


NAIONAL 


PREMIUM: 


BEER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 
Send 10c for book of fine OLD MARYLAND RECIPES 
THE NATIONAL BREWING CO., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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ON THE HOME FRONT! 
Parker House employees serv- 
ing you today play important 
wartime roles. They are busier 
than both to 
their former 


ever before due 
the absence of 
associates now on the fighting 
fronts and the increased num- 
ber of guests — both military 
and civilian. They are truly 
fighters on the home front and 
we are proud of their efforts to 
serve efficiently under the most 


trying and difficult conditions. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 









































the personal foibles and political necessi- 
ties of each member of the Senate. When 
persuasiveness failed, he was ready to ap- 
ply a maxim he learned long ago—that all 
legislation is the result of compromise. 

Mr. Byrnes and the President. Coming 
from South Carolina, Mr. Byrnes is con- 
servative enough to have bolted the New 
Deal on some issues, particularly spending. 
But his admiration for President Roose- 
velt never faltered. At the third-term 
Democratic Convention in 1940, he was 
in charge of the Roosevelt forces. 

As Neutrality Act and the 
Lend-Lease bill came along, Mr. Byrnes 
became the President’s unofficial leader 
in the Senate. Mr. Roosevelt rewarded 
him with a Supreme Court appointment, 
but, soon, there was war work to be done. 

Economic Stabilizer. Mr. Byrnes _be- 
came Director of Economic Stabilization. 
His few months in that office were devoted 
mainly to stifling, if he could, a continuing 


revisions 


series of rows among Washington’s war of- 
ficials, and getting those officials out of 
difficulties in Congress. It is common prac- 
tice for an official in difficulties to “go and 
tell it to Jimmy.” 

War Mobilizer. For a year now, Mr. 
Byrnes has been Director of War Mobili- 
zation, in charge of the domestic economics 
of war, leader in the battle against infla- 
tion. In that time, the price line has stif- 
fened and held. In some instances, prices 
even have forced downward. Mr. 
Byrnes has held disharmony .within the 
war agencies to a. minimum. Recently, his 
persuasive tactics kept Congress from 
attaching drastic amendments to the Price- 
Control Act. 

Mr. Byrnes at work. In his sixties, Mr. 
Byrnes has _ the friendliness that 
comes of many years in politics. But. he 
has little time for affability. Bustlingly 
energetic, he gives the impression of one 
who always must be off immediately to 
attend to the next job. And, with Mr. 
Byrnes, that is the case. 

He dislikes the complicated graphs and 
charts that Government statisticians bring 
him, and often refuses to look at them. He 
has no use either for elaborate files. Often 
his complete file on some difficult economic 
issue will consist of no more than a three 
or four-page letter. Mr. Byrnes also dis- 
likes the long-winded conferences common 
to Washington. He prefers to get his work 
done by telephone. Often, a half dozen 
officials are waiting to speak to him, while 
he makes shorthand notes of a current con- 
versation. At the end of the day he has a 
stack of such notes. He takes them to his 
apartment for study. 


been 


easy 


One “if.” Such is the equipment and 
background of the man in charge of the 
nation’s economy. If President Roosevelt 
is re-elected, Mr. Byrnes will continue for 
a number of years to be one of the most 
important and influential men in Washing- 
ton. 
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Taz time is coming when it won't be 


particularly novel to lunch one day 


in Chicago, the next day in London. 


For the needs of war have de- 
veloped transportation beyond its 
years, along with many another item 
adaptable to civilian pleasure and 
comfort. When to expect these mira- 
cles is an important consideration. 
A bit of reflection suggests that we'll 
use many a well-known, pre-war 
product while industry is converting 
and diverting to peace. The change 


ae 


The shape of things to come 
ee SS oe 


will be gradual — evolution rather 
than revolution. 


Industry has the responsibility of 
reacquainting us with its once- 
familiar brands, as well as the new 
things it will have to offer. The im- 
portant centers of population, such 
as Philadelphia, offer the surest way 
of contacting vast groups of people. 
Philadelphia is the nation’s third 
largest market and nearly 4 out of 5 
of its families are reached daily by 


one news paper. 


2 


That newspaper is The Philadel 
phia Evening Bulletin. It goes home 
in this city of homes and continues 
to enjoy a high degree of readership 
and prestige, in spite of wartime 


handicaps. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 











A COMPLETE 











FOR 
PRIVATE FLYERS 


In one simple transaction you 
may purchase your own plane, 
finance it, insure it, and learn to fly 
it properly. Included also will be 
provision for constant maintenance 
and storage. 


When? Just as soon as private 
flying gets a clear signal of 
ahead” from Uncle Sam. 


Where? At any of the numerous 
bases being established by South- 
eastern Air Service—bases located 
in the nation’s finest flying region— 
the Southeast! 


Why? Because the day of family 
flying has arrived and our large or- 
ganization of aviation experts will 
make it so easy, inexpensive and 
safe for you to purchase your own 
“complete package” of personal 
aviation, 


SOUTHE “¥ TERN 
F IR SERVICE Inc. 


Formerly GEORGIA AIR SERVICE. Inc 


Flight Contractors to 
U. S. Army Air Forces 


Bennettsville, S. C. and Jackson, Tenn. 


t 
Executive Orrices ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Eprror’s Norte: 


Taxes to Penalize Thrift? 
Sir:—The article, “A Revamped Tax 
Structure?” in the June 2 refers to 
expert opinions on the postwar tax struc- 
ture to the effect that taxes on middle- 
bracket incomes should be increased 
as “this group tends to save too much.” 
So now the time has come to penalize 
thrift! The ambition of men with a 
thought for the future is to be dissipated 
by Government still 
trying to cultivate a hothouse economy. 
Taxes now become a whip to discipline 
the salaried man. He is not to be allowed 
his scale of living nor when he 
instead, 


issue, 


arrangers who are 


to choose 
will 
theorists is to dictate 
ment by 
he is at the peak of earning capacity and 
by handouts when he has reached senility. 


a group of economic 
the terms of retire- 
restrictions on his savings when 


retire; 


Wichita, Kans. J. E. G. 
* * * 
Problem of Postwar Debt 
Sir:—Do not make the mistake of 


thinking we can do more than $75,000,- 
000,000 annual turnover at prewar prices; 
the need of 130,000,000 people can be well 
taken care of with this much trade. We 
proved that repeatedly. Reckoning 
on the basis of $100,000,000,000 to $125,- 
000,000,000 will simply result in disaster, 
which perhaps is inevitable anyway, so it 
matters little. The U.S. cannot amortize a 
$200,000,000,000 debt; it must liquidate it. 
Mineral City, Ohio Cioyp W. MILLER 


* * * 


have 


Favoring World Council Now 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion: “Should a world council of na- 
tions be established immediately or 
action postponed until after the war 
was received too late to 

be included in the issue of June 16. 

It is my utmost conviction that a world 
council of nations should be established 
immediately. Mere announcement would 
have most favorable repercussions on oc- 
cupied countries and counteract the latest 
Nazi propaganda that, in case of an Allied 
victory, the world would be ruled by a 
four-power directory. If we wait until after 
the war, I am afraid misunderstandings 
and difficulties might increase. 

New York, N. Y. Louis Do.ivet, 
Secretary-General, 
Free World Association 


in Europe?” 





There are many alternatives 


but only one “Waldorf” 
































The 
F-ASTORIA 


9th to 50th ® New York 
FRANK READY 
Monager 


WALDOR 
Pork Avenue ® 4 
Lucius BOOMER 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not 

less than two weeks prior to the date change 

becomes effective. Send the address at which 

copies are now being received and the new 

address at which you wish to receive copies. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


2201 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 

















TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 


167th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 9, 1944. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 














May 26, 1944 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the Power of the 


Magazine Women believe in! 


You Probably need no reminder 
that women are ging great guns 
these days — and so is this mag. 


"JOURNAL 


Largest audited circulation of ANY Magazine 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


_Washingion Wimspers. 








Joint Use of Our Latin Bases? ... FDR Expectation 
of Wallace Renomination ... WPB‘s Divided Authority 


Henry Wallace was tipped by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, before Mr. Wallace 
went to China, that the President ex- 
pects him to be renominated for the 
Vice Presidency on the Democratic 
ticket. This fact now is known to those 
members of Congress who have most 
strongly opposed renomination of the 
Vice President. 


x * * 


Jesse Jones has assured Mr. Roose- 
velt that he has had nothing to do, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the revolt 
that has developed against the Presi- 
dent among politicians in Texas and 
the South generally. The man who 
had much to do with the revolt in 
Texas is not the nephew of Mr. Jones, 
contrary to reports, but is a nephew- 
in-law, having married a niece of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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Gen. Charles de Gaulle will have to 
convince President Roosevelt that the 
people of France really desire him 
more than any other individual as 
their first postwar leader before the 
President will accept him as the 
leader of a French Government. Mr. 
Roosevelt is said to feel that General 
de Gaulle shows too intense a desire 
for power to be accepted and recog- 
nized without further proof that the 
French want him to have power. 
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Henry Morgenthau is basing his con- 
fidence that U.S. will join up with an 
International Monetary Fund on the 
sround Congress will not want to take 
responsibility for wrecking a plan that 
33 other nations are ready to support. 
Treasury view is that banker opposi- 
tion to the Monetary Fund really is 
confined to a few big New York banks. 
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It sometimes happens that U.S. for- 
eign policy is determined by majority 
vote of a State Department policy 
committee. This committee is so large 
and the outline of United States pol- 
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icy is so vague at some points that 
it takes a vote to decide what it shall 
be. 


x * * 
Chief Justice Harlan Stone of the 
Supreme Court finds more and more 
difficult the task of establishing some 
kind of order in the opinions of his 
eight Associate Justices as they en- 
gage in rearranging constitutional 
guideposts. There no longer is any 
clear line of division within the Court. 
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Mr. Roosevelt in talks with friends 
has shown an awareness of the pres- 
ence in many key Government posi- 
tions of officials who are Republicans 
and who will oppose his re-election 
while, in effect, working for him in 
the Government. The President shows 
more amusement than concern over 
this situation. 
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Contrary to the popular view, it is not 
true that Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt are personally fond of each 
other. These two leaders get along, 
but cannot be described as pals. 
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Some very important U.S. military 
and civilian officials are disturbed by 
the attitude taken by General de 
Gaulle in opposition to plans for using 
an invasion currency in France and 
for providing relief to the French 
people. 
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The United States hopes and expects 
to have access in postwar to bases 
built in Latin America during this 
war, but under a co-operative arrange- 
ment so that there can be no claim 
that these bases represent “Yankee 
imperialism.” 
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Donald Nelson, as chairman of the 
War Production Board, still is not 
certain how secure his authority is in 


that agency which will guide industry 
in reconversion. White House tends to 
work through Charles E. Wilson, ag 
vice chairman of the War Production 
Board, and the same is true of the 
military services. 
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Some local political machines around 
the country are doing a good job of 
lining up the vote of soldiers from 
their areas. House-to-house canvasses 
are being made among servicemen’s 
families, mailing lists are being drawn 
and families are being urged to write 
to their soldiers advising them to vote 
right. 


x * * 


War Food Administration officials, 
who feared recently that 25,000,000 
dozen eggs might spoil, now believe 
that only a small number of eggs will 
have to be used for livestock feed. 
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Ohio’s Governor Bricker is a strong 
favorite among Republican members 
of Congress for the Republican nomi- 
nation. Governor Bricker, in a private 
meeting with the Republican Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, received 
something of an ovation. 
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Military officials here insist that the 
book by Charles de Gaulle on armored 
warfare that gave him the reputation 
on which his political position later 
was based actually was not a book 
that added much, if anything, to the 
subject with which it dealt. The re 
mark is heard that the French Gen- 
eral is the first person ever to rise t0 
international political fame on the 
basis of a best seller. 


x * * 


Some generals expressed surprise at 
the way any developments in the waft 
with Japan can quickly take prece- 
dence in public interest over any de- 
velopments in the war in Europe, even 
an invasion. 
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TO YOUR COUNTRY—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 
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F reconnaissance at your favorite Scotch 
Headquarters shows there is no Dewar’s 
on hand, be patient. Reinforcements are on 
their way. And Dewar’s superb quality will 
score another unconditional victory for your 
good taste—and for your good judgment in waiting! 





HONOURS OF 
The Seaforth Highlande: 
( Full Dress) 


Carnatic—Hindoostan—Cape of Good Hope, 1806—Kabul, 1878— 
Afghanistan, 1878, 80—Egypt, 1882— Armentieres, 1914— 
Cambrai, 1917, 18—Baghdad 


HONOURS OF 
DEWAR’S Vhite La 
Grand Prize... Louisiana ae yt rs : medals honouring 
Purchase Exposition, St. we Nl Dewar's White Label 


Louis, 1904. This is one 7a ) WV for its Excellence 
of the more than ©O wy) in Scotch Whisky. 
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White Label 8 years old 
Victoria Vat \2 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 
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te and Victoria Vat 
— THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


Both 86.8 Proof e BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York 
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